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. Development of the functions of the hoof without injury, and relief of corns, contracted feet, weak heels 
and bent legs. 

. More effective in preventing slipping than ordinary frog and bar pads. 

. The price does not exceed that ot the best quality of ordinary frog and bar pads, and the sizes correspond 
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The Badminton Magazine . 


THE ROAN MARE 


BY DOROTHEA CONYERS 


‘THE swatest mare,’ affirmed Paddy Doolan emphatically, 
‘that yer honour iver saw in yer life.’ 

Clive Horton considered the statement, outwardly with an 
air of disbelief, inwardly he agreed with it. The roan mare 
in question stood as if she knew her good points were being 
discussed. She was a big lengthy mare, with a strong back, 
ideal shoulders, flat clean legs, and a deep girth. She was a 
little in the rough, badly groomed and half clipped, but nothing 
could hide her beauty. - 

Clive Horton was a subaltern in the Duke’s Hussars, then 
quartered at Cahirvally, in Ireland. He possessed several good 
hunters, but nothing very fast, and the dream of his life this 
year was to win the Subalterns’ Cup, run for in the following 
April. He had seen the roan mare out hunting the day before, 
and watched her cleverly jump a bank, and then slip up a field 
with a long smooth stride which seemed to steal the other 
horses’ places, and when extended, pass everything like a flash, 
and his heart was won. He casually fell into conversation 
with her owner and asked him where he lived—using a low 
tone for the question, lest others should get on the track of 
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this treasure. He knew few of the regiment would go in for a 
horse in the rough, but he wondered at the county men, and 
prided himself on his cleverness. He had plenty of money to 
buy a finished horse, but he was a careful youth, and he 
wanted something cheap. Horton was a slight young fellow, 
narrowly built, with a long inquisitive nose, deeply-set eyes, 
and a thin mouth with a thin fringe above it. He came of a 
generation of shopkeepers, and the love of overreaching his 
fellows in a bargain was deep in his blood. So he never 
uttered a word to any one, but ordered his dogcart next day, 
kidnapped the regimental vet., and drove as fast as his pony 
could take him to Paddy Doolan’s farm. 

‘Canter her round,’ said Horton. 

‘And may the saints sind,’ muttered Mr. Doolan fervently 
as he saddled the mare, ‘ that the last lambastin’ I give her at 
this gate may be in her mind yet!’ The field was a small one, 
with a gate leading into the dirty back yard where the mare 
was stabled. The roan was cantered once round the field and 
was pulled up at the gate. Cocked ear and quivering nostril 
—all the pride of her blood seemed fighting for more galloping. 
Horton’s eyes lit up, and Paddy Doolan caught the gleam. 

‘Find a fault in her, yer honour!’ he cried triumphantly. 

Horton was not one of those men who, without dwelling 
on a single point, can yet tell a good horse at a glance. He had 
picked up his knowledge line by line from books. He ran over 
the list quickly. Well set on head, deep girth, great bone, 
good feet, long pasterns—but the books said this defect pointed 
to speed—until his eyes paused at the mare’s ribs, where, as 
many of her sex, she was a little slack. He shook his head 
then dubiously. 

‘Is it her ribs ye’re looking at ?’ said Doolan quickly. ‘Sure 
yer honour knows that ivery mare is slack there ?’ 

Horton’s experience did not go so far, so he passed the point 
over and demanded the mare’s breeding. Ask an Irishman 
how a horse is bred, but never expect the truth for an answer. 
A fluent string of noble names flew from Mr. Doolan’s lips, 
there was no hesitation up to the great-grandam. ‘And she, 
sir, was a Solon, but sure her mother’s breedin’ was unknown.’ 
Yet Paddy knew well that he had bought the mare, a yearling, 
at a Kerry fair, and had no notion where she came from. But . 
Horton, English and a soldier, was duly impressed. He 
requested that, if they made the deal, the pedigree might be 
written down fully. 
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‘Which the saints sind I do in the right saquince,’ muttered 
Doolan, scratching his head doubtfully. 

The price, after due haggling, was agreed on as £50, and 
‘indade for a five-year-old mare of that breedin’, it was nothin’ ;’ 
but Horton wished to try the mare over a few jumps himself. 
Here Doolan objected. ‘The neighbours, black divils they are, 
wouldn’t lit him over one of them bits of banks. Summoned 
I'd be, yer honour, divil a lie on it,’ he said emphatically, looking 
round as he spoke, and hoping that none of the said neighbours, 
who were his dearest friends, would appear before he warned 
them of their unneighbourly habits. ‘That little wall beyant’ 
might be jumped, that was all, but ‘sure his honour had seen 
her leppin’ yestherday.’ 

Horton quite believed him, and got up to try the mare in the 
field they were standing in. Shemoved perfectly, bringing her hind 
legs well under her. Her mouth was light, and she flew the wall 
like a deer. Her owner stood at the gate, brandishing, absently 
no doubt, a great cartwhip. The mare swerved from it nervously. 

‘Keep that quiet,’ cried out Horton. 

‘’Tis a thrick I have,’ explained Doolan, apologising. ‘An 
sure ’tis the only chance I have of recalling it to her mind,’ he 
added sotto voce. 

Horton’s heart was won. There was nothing now except 
an examination, and Masters, the vet., could find nothing wrong. 
When he tried her for her wind, she swerved once towards the 
gate and seemed inclined to stop, but Doolan clicked the whip, 
and she went on again. 

‘She’s anxious to be in, and thim doctors, they’ve terrible 
rough hands on a baste,’ muttered Doolan confidentially to 
Horton. ‘See how aisy she went with your honour.’ 

Horton smiled pleasantly. He was intensely proud of his 
riding, and flattered himself that no one guessed how recently he 
had received his first lesson. The deal was concluded. The mare 
was to be sent over immediately, and they left Mr. Doolan at his 
gate, blessing the day which had sent them there. 

As the cob spun back towards Cahirvally, Horton positively 
swelled with pride. He knew the roan was fast, he had seen 
her extended the day before, and he had snapped her, in the 
rough as she was, from the hands of the astute county men. 

‘I’ve done a real smart thing,’ he crowed. ‘I’ve often 
heard of the bargains you can pick up in Ireland, but the 
fellows, you know, won’t look at a horse unless it’s smartened 
up. Think of that roan when she’s in condition !’ 
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‘She’s a picture.’ Masters felt a little bored. ‘ But I think 
she’s got a temper. She tried to swerve with me once. I 
should have asked some one about her.’ 

‘Swerve ? It was only your hands. You pulled her about 
a bit. One has to, I suppose, vetting them. And as for asking 
—no thank you ; I didn’t want other people after her.’ 

Masters kept his thoughts to himself. They were, at the 
moment, too deep for words, for he could ride most things, and 
he had fathomed the depth of Horton’s skill. 

The roan mare came next day, and was duly lodged in 
Horton’s stables. He had taken some boxes close to the 
barrack gate, across a wide street paved with dirty babies. The 
stables were far superior to the owner’s house. 

The men began to clip her directly she arrived—Horton 
wanted to hunt her next day. It was too late when she was 
finished to take her for a gallop, so she was sheeted heavily, 
and sent round the show ring in the yard until she was warm. 
She really was a picture when out of her coat, clipping a soft blue 
roan. Her owner was so proud of her that he could not restrain 
himself, and ere mess was over the regiment knew that Horton 
had got something smart to run for the Cup. 


II 


The Cahirvallys met at Friar’s Cross, about four miles from 
barracks, and the Hussars, as usual, turned out in force. 
Horton was late: the roan had been led round the square for 
twenty minutes when he came to the door. ‘ Wait,’ he shouted 
to two men just disappearing out of the gate. They went on, 
unheeding. He swung up on the mare, and she slipped away 
with her long, springy step. The barrack gate opened on to 
the dirty town, and as Horton came out a boy on a long-tailed 
colt clattered past. The mare cocked her ears and turned after 
him. It was the wrong direction, so Horton pulled the reins 
carelessly—he was fumbling at his stirrup. The roan shook 
her lean head and turned again. 

‘Come round,’ said Horton, jerking the left rein. ‘Oh, 
Lord!’ He clung with both arms round the mare’s neck in 
his surprise. He saw her hoofs beating the air. She had 
reared perfectly straight ; a touch would have brought her 
back. She came down to earth, snorting fury, and turned 
on her way once more. Horton was no coward: he took 
up his whip and hit her as he pulled her round. Up again. 
A backward lurch of her shoulders, a totter, and he slipped 
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off, landing comfortably in a pool of mud, amid a chorus 
of ‘Holy Marys!’ ‘Glory be, the rid coat’s down!’ from 
the onlookers. The mare trotted off after the now distant 
cart-horse, but another sportsman coming up the street 
caught her and brought her back. It was a Major O’Brien, a 
man Horton knew. 

‘She was nearly over. A nice handful you’ve got, Horton,’ 
said O’Brien. 

‘Nice indeed!’ Horton scraped off a few pounds of mud 
and dived for his stirrup. The crowd proffered ‘hankerchers’ 
of doubtful cleanliness to ‘clane the darlin’ white breeches’ with, 
but he declined the offers with some heat. 

‘I know that mare, she’ll come now in company,’ observed 
O’Brien. ‘Doolan’s roan. I’ve tried her. She’s a picture to look 
at, but a confirmed rearer, absolutely incurable. I had her for 
a week once myself. Doolan had tried every method to cure 
her. I believe he’s taught her to go round his own field by 
using a cartwhip freely. Why didn’t you ask some one who 
knew the place ?’ 

It did not soothe Horton to remember how he had care- 
fully kept his discovery to himself, or the ‘thrick’ of the cart- 
whip. He was a bad-tempered man, and he rode on gloomily, 
cursing, which was unfair, every book on horseflesh and perfect 
points as he went. 

The roan, whom he promptly christened Astarte, went on 
quietly to the meet and carried him well during the day. True, 
it was in her way and not his. She chose her own place in 
the fences; worse, she selected her own companions, and 
elected to trot whinnying for several fields in pursuit of Miss 
O’Neill’s. great black horse. Miss O'Neill was a ‘strong’ 
farmer’s’ daughter ; she was a great red-headed girl who came 
out in a lumpy blue habit, and chirruped to her horse as she 
went ; and the sweet smiles she flung at Horton as she went 
nearly drove him crazy. Every time he turned the roan away 
the mare took her fore feet off the ground, and that settled 
it. Miss O’Neill was embarrassed, but pleased, at her apparent 
conquest. 

Horton would have liked to follow another lady who was 
out, a certain Miss Katie FitzGerald, and his temper was not 
improved by seeing Neil Carey, the poorest man in the regi- 
ment, at her side all day. Neil’s existence in a cavalry regiment 
was a standing wonder—no one knew how he managed it. He 


1 ‘Strong’ = ‘ well-to-do.’ 
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kept two chargers, making a little sometimes out of a good one, 
and owned an old, blemished, stiff-legged white cob, which 
could jump anything. Its pace was part of its past youth, but 
the old beast was so clever that its owner was seldom far from 
hounds. Neil was a bright-faced, careless young follow, and a 
constant worry to careful Clive Horton, who counted every 
penny he possessed. He saw something wrong in any one 
being happy on an insufficient income, and a man struggling 
along with the Duke’s Hussars because he couldn’t bear to say 
good-bye to them. Now Neil Carey added to his sins, for Miss 
Katie was the prettiest girl in the county and an heiress to boot, 
and when Horton’s fancy was firmly fixed he objected to rivals. 
He had remembered his love when he bought the roan. She 
would look well with a lady, and might lead to many other things. 

Chance, and a sudden vigorous use of his spurs, brought 
him close to Katie FitzGerald at last. 

‘I haven’t seen you all day,’ he cried, slipping past Neil 
Carey. When—‘Whe-he-he-he!’ went the roan, and she 
plunged in hot pursuit of Miss O’Neill’s black, lost for a time, 
bumping Katie’s horse as she went; a roar of laughter from 
Carey, and a‘ Well, really!’ from Miss FitzGerald, echoing in 
his ears as he went. 


III 


Clive Horton went back to barracks in a savage temper. 
He knew that none of his other hunters would have any chance 
of beating the speedy horses running for the cup, and having 
spent fifty pounds he would spend no more. He wanted to win 
the race—he had been too clever, and nothing is more annoying. 
Horton’s temper did not improve during the evening. He 
was laughed at, and he drank more than was quite good for 
him. His ill humour fastened itself presently on Neil Carey, 
who was in his usual high spirits. Carey gave him an opening 
soon. 

‘Sorry you’ve bought such a brute, Horton,’ he said sym- 
pathetically. ‘O’Brien told me he saw you in the mud. 
Narrow escape, too.’ 

Horton grew white with suppressed anger. 

‘I bought her to race,’ he growled. ‘She’s very fast.’ 

‘She looks it. But, my dear fellow, she’d never go round 
the course here. She’d run out if Miss O’Neill’s black 
appeared! I might as well enter old Stiff Legs—lI’d be round 
first !’ 
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‘What’ll you bet on it ?’ cried Horton. ‘Enter your old 
brute, and I’ll lay you an even fifty pounds I finish in front of 
you.’ 

‘Make it a fiver,’ laughed Carey, surprised at the other’s 
earnestness. 

‘Oh! You're afraid ?’ 

‘Who says afraid?’ The boy flushed. ‘I couldn’t pay, 
and you know it.’ 

Now, Carey possessed a pure-bred wolfhound, which was 
the apple of hiseye. Horton wanted the dog, and remembered 
this. “I'll bet you twenty-five pounds to your Sheila that I 
finish in front of you. But you know you're talking nonsense, 
and would never be such a fool as to try.’ 

‘I’m not talking nonsense,’ snapped Carey, ‘ I'll take you.’ 

He regretted it next moment. The room echoed with 
laughter when the men heard. Old Stiff Legs was as slow as a 
top, and the idea of racing him tickled them. Horton would 
not cry off the bet when approached on the subject next day. 
He hated being laughed at, and he wanted Carey to taste the 
humbug now. He still thought he might win the race, for, on 
giving the roan a spin with Greyson-Orme’s black, one of the 
most fancied candidates, she went away from him easily. But 
she reared. He bought a rearing-bit ; she reared when the 
strap was off. He took her out in a cavesson and pulled her 
back savagely. She staggered up sick and trembling, and was 
as bad as ever next day. She would go quietly if the direction 
was her choosing. A better hunter never looked through a 
bridle : she could jump like a cat, stay for ever, and was 
exceptionally fast ; but even in the middle of a gallop she might 
refuse to cross a road, or turn after some fancied horse, right 
away from hounds. 

She adopted new friends daily, but the black was still her 
best love, and Miss O’Neill’s sweet glances deepened. A sulky 
bravado made Horton bring the mare out, while he hated 
riding her. He was haunted by a suspicion that Katie Fitz- 
Gerald’s lips twitched with laughter when she spoke to him. 
Horton cheered up when the races drew nearer and hunting 
stopped. The roan was bound to follow the other horses 
round the course, and he was anxious to have a good laugh 
at Carey, whose piteous looks at Sheila the wolfhound did 
not move him in the least. Neil Carey loved the dog, and 
regretted his bet hourly. Horton gave him no chance of back- 
ing out, and sneered if he approached the subject. People 
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grew quite excited about it, and jokes were cracked at the 
expense of the old white hunter, although many of the men 
inclined to Carey’s opinion, and believed the roan mare would 
never go round the course. 


1V 


The date fixed for the Hussars’ regimental meeting came at 
last. A bright, clear day, with a chill wind blowing—the 
country in perfect order for riding over. The course is always 
chosen by the soldiers about six miles from Cahirvally, and runs 
at the foot of a big hill, from which there is an excellent view. 
The start is from a flat field at the left edge of the hill, then 
they run out towards the Cahir River, cross a road, swing 
round by the river, re-cross the road, and come home. The 
finish runs to the base of the hill, and is on a stiff uphill slope. 
Big marquees sprang up like mushrooms on the smooth green 
grass, the roads were crowded with carriages, and the country 
people took holiday to come to the ‘mating.’ They had their 
own booths lower down by the finish, and the place was black 
with them. A great many people rode, for by judicious short- 
cutting the riders could see the start, watch the horses for 
some time, and be back in time to see the finish. Carey 
pinned some hope on these riders : they thundered quite close to 
the racing horses, and the roan mare Astarte was easily put out. 
But he put aside these hopes as fallacious when he bent over 
his big dog just before the start. He could not face her wistful, 
loving eyes. He gave her chain to Katie FitzGerald to hold, and 
turned away sadly. 

‘There’s only one thing—she’s sure to bite him,’ he said 
gruffly. 

There were five genuine entries for the Subalterns’ Cup, 
which was the last event on the card, and Mr. Carey’s gg 
Stiff Legs, aged, made six, but it was not considered necessary to 
count this, Astarte, the roan, was in an excellent temper. She 
was carefully led to the start, in case anything should annoy 
her. The flag was dropped, and the five went away at a 
rattling pace. Old Stiff Legs grunted, wondered what non- 
sense was on foot, and started leisurely in pursuit, galloping 
like a rusty mechanicaltoy. Alasfor Carey’s hopes! The roan 
followed her leaders like a lamb. He saw her sweep over the 
third bank, turn among the crowd of horses, and then they were 
lost to his view. Carey galloped on, ‘for nothing is over till 
it’s finished,’ he remarked wisely. He knew the old horse would 
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get round in time, and also that his pace would improve when 
he warmed. Three stiff banks, the white propping and 
changing leisurely, and then a low fence on to the road. As 
Carey came along he heard an unusual commotion. Was 
some one down? Then he heard the chorus plainly, ‘ Bate 
her.’ ‘Holy saints! howld on to her head, she'll be up again.’ 
‘Give him a lead, Miss O’Neill darling. Don’t have the gintle- 
man lift.’ ‘Over it now, ye decaiver. ‘Holy Mary! she'll 
kill herself before she leps.’ ‘Sthick to her, Captain. Kape her 
at it’ And mingling with all this a continuous string of pure 
Saxon curses in Horton’s voice. 

‘Have a care! here’s another of ’em left,’ cried the crowd 
as Carey popped out into the road. 

The roan mare had gone perfectly. She strode along 
easily, well within herself, and Horton’s heart beat quickly. 
Hopes of winning dangled before him, when—misfortune fell 
on him. There was a crowd to see them across the road, and 
lolloping down the field came Miss O’Neill on her long-tailed 
black. She drew up close to where they passed, and then 
turned and cantered towards a gap on to the road. The roan 
mare flung a wicked eye aslant. She saw her friend. Horton 
pushed up among the others, though he scented no danger, for 
his mount was going perfectly. But the roan slackened her 
pace. ‘Whe-he-he-he!’ rang out suddenly ; the mare jumped 
sideways on to the road, scattered the crowd in all directions, 
and laid a loving, vicious head almost on Miss O’Neill’s lap. A 
desperate fight followed, and twice the mare shot savagely up 
until a dozen grimy hands on her bridle weighed her down. 
Jump she would not. The fence out of the road was a nasty 
bank, broad but high. She kicked, plunged, and sprang, 
maddened from the hail of sticks and clods of earth which fell 
on her, but she stuck to the road, and whinnied in the intervals 
of her fury. 

‘For heaven’s sake go over and give me a lead!’ yelled 
Horton to the girl on the black. ‘I can get her on once I’m in 
the field.’! 

Miss O’Neill blushed pinkly and shook her head. She was 
overwhelmed by the situation. She had never spoken to one 
of the ‘ officers’ before, and she would have helped him if she 
could ; but she was afraid. 


1 The race, it must be understood, was not under N.H. Rules, and so 
Note III. to Part XXVI., by which Horton would have been disqualified 
does not apply. 
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‘’Tis terrible big,’ she giggled coquettishly. 
Just then Carey came out and crossed the road. Horton 
made a vain attempt to follow him, in response to a hopeful 
‘I'll keep Sheila yet,’ shot out as Carey topped the bank. The 
roan reared again savagely, but was pulled down. Her ears 
were laid back, her tail tucked in between her great quarters— 
she was an embodiment of vicious obstinacy. ‘Over it, miss! 
sure it’s nothin’. The crowd grew agitated. ‘An’ you a lady 
that follys the dogs!’ ‘Sure, isn’t the horse a grand lepper ? 
Come on now.’ 

‘Do for heaven’s sake go over and give me a lead,’ entreated 
Horton. 

Miss O’Neill shivered, but meited. She said, ‘ Very well then,’ 
and was given no chance of retracting, for the black was driven 
at the bank by the crowd, hurrooing wildly. Five sticks beating 
tattoos on his quarters forbad hesitation, and he jumped, Miss 
O’Neill visibly terrified. She was a lady who ‘follyed the 
dogs’ at a very safe distance, and never jumped if she could 
help it. 

‘Well done, begob!’ yelled the countrymen. ‘’Tis you're 
the lady who can doit. Arrah, well over, yer honour !’ for, with 
a graceful bound, the wicked roan mare followed. 

‘Thank you. Thank you so much,’ said Horton breath- 
lessly. He saw the leg-tied white only a field away, and 
thought he would catch Carey in a moment. He shortened 
his reins and drove his spurs, but the roan begged to differ 
from him. She stuck her toes in the ground, kicked, and then 
sidled towards her friend the black. 

‘Oh, Lord! she'll never go on now, and I must get in. I 
must beat that white horse. It’s a bet,’ he groaned to his 
sympathisers, who were all round him again. 

The word ‘bet’ was fresh fire to them. 

‘Go on with the gintleman, Miss O’Neill,’ they urged. ‘Sure 
‘tis a wager to bate the ould white beyant there.’ ‘ Aisy jumpin’ 
from this out.’ ‘Go on, miss. Ye'll catch him in a minute.’ 

Miss O’Neill smiled bewitchingly, and put her horse into a 
canter, chirruping and clicking with her tongue to do so. 
‘I’ll see you to the next fence, Captain,’ she said proudly. All 
officers were ‘captains’ to her. Was ever a cavalry subaltern 
in a crack regiment in such a predicament? Black failure, or 
—a ride round the course with this red-headed creature. 
Horton was madly excited. He would not be beaten. He 
would catch that white horse somehow, come what might. 
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‘Come on, then,’ he grated out between set teeth, as he 
followed the lady. She possessed what might be termed a 
bumpy seat, with a list to port, and the chorus of chirrups 
never ended, 

Horton had a presentiment about this race—in his secret 
heart he believed that whoever won the race would win Katie 
also, and his brain swam as he rode. 

They stole half a field back from Carey, who was driving 
Stiff Legs along for all he was worth, but it was not all plain 
sailing. The first fence after the road was an easy one. Miss 
O’Neill, giggling and blushing, took it gallantly. The next was 
a broad ditch, and she drew rein dubiously, looking into the 
depths. ‘Maybe you could leave me here,’ she said. The 
roan stopped promptly, and Horton groaned again, for he 
could see Carey in the next field. 

The crowd came flying up and absolutely forced the girl’s 
horse on with blandishments of voice and stick. They took 
the whole thing on their shoulders and scudded like hares in 
different directions. Some ran back to help at the difficult 
places at the return journey, some short-cutted on, and the 
progress continued. 

The black was a fast horse, and between the fences they 
caught Carey rapidly. Once, when two walls came in suc- 
cession, they landed into the same field as he was, and then 
old Stiff Legs tasted stick. Having no hounds to excite him, 
the white horse took an extra time over his fences, and would 
not hurry himself in any way. 


V 


The Subalterns’ Cup was lost and won, Mr. Eley’s Brides- 
maid winning easily from Mr. Marlin’s May Fair and Mr. 
Hughes’ Kathleen was third. But as the winners rode on to scale 
they were questioned eagerly. ‘Where were Horton and 
Carey? What had become of the rivals?’ Some one 
remembered the roan mare dropping back and swerving at the 
road. Carey had not been seen since the beginning. The 
riding people had only watched the start and the run in, so 
they knew nothing. Suddenly the crowd below the hill began 
to hum like a hive of bees, and the fences grew black with 
people. Something was happening. The race was over long 
ago, but a man was coming, riding all he knew on a white 
horse, and, a field behind, some one else—two people. Glasses 
were raised—every one who could rushed down to meet them. 
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The second two were Horton on the roan mare and Miss 
O’Neill on the black. Some of their helpers had already 
arrived from the road, breathless, but still able to shout en- 
couragement. 

‘Well done, miss! Well done, sir ! Hurry on now, ye’ll 
catch him yet! Bate him, miss, give him sthick! Well over, 
Miss O’Neill. Success to the lady.’ 

‘Stop! Stop now!’ cried Horton to the red and panting 
lady. ‘Icancatch him now. We're going too fast for my 
mare to stop.’ For the laughter came down the wind to him, 
and he grew cold. 

‘I couldn’t leave ye now, Captain,’ she jerked out breath- 
lessly. The chirrups were gone, but she slashed the black on 
the shoulder and drove on at the last fence, a small wall. 

‘Come up, Stiff Legs,’ said Carey, grimly, after a backward 
look. He thought of Sheila, and it was deadly earnest to him. 

‘The mare won't go without the girl’s black. She’s come 
round the course with him. Oh, this is glorious!’ the Hussars 
exclaimed, and the laughter grew to a roar. 

‘Stop!’ yelled Horton so savagely that poor Miss O’Neill 
tightened rein unwillingly, and the roan shot on ahead. 
Astarte was going too fast to sulk, and Horton had her in a 
grip of iron, while his spurs ran red. They swept after the old 
white like a hurricane, over the wall, and then it was all plain 
sailing. The mare extended herself nobly; she forgot the black 
in the excitement—she was always fickle. Carey set his teeth 
as the thundering hoofs rang closer and closer to him. He 
heard a great ‘woof’ of welcome rise above the shouts—he 
lifted old Stiff Legs with knee and bridle. It was a very frenzy 
of riding, and he got home with a length or two to spare. 

When Horton recovered a little, he was sensible enough to 
join in the laugh against himself, and to tender suitable thanks 
to the still breathless Miss O’Neill. 

‘Bless you,’ he said later, ‘I’d have followed anything to 
get round. I wanted so much to win.’ Hetossed a cheque to 
Carey. ‘ You deserve your luck,’ he said, for ‘ driving that old 
beggar along so fast.’ 

‘ All alone, too !’ grinned Carey ; ‘I had no company.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Horton, quietly, ‘that you’ve won all 
round. I felt if I lost that race it would mean losing—other 
things.’ 

‘You mean—a certain lady?’ Carey stroked Sheila’s 
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rough head thoughtfully. ‘So that was why you were so down 
on me, Horton? My dear fellow, a poor subaltern, even one 
with a ’chaser, may not aspire to such things. Miss FitzGerald 
is engaged to a cousin of mine, and likes talking to me about 
him, that’s all. It is to be announced immediately, so is a 
secret no longer.’ 

Horton took his lesson. He and Carey are excellent friends 
now, and went together to the wedding, later. 

The roan mare is ending her days in a hansom in London, 
She is strapped down and tied up, and she goes beautifully— 
quite against her will. Her fancy still roves, and sometimes, if 
she passes near a big black horse, a wild ‘ whe-he-he-he !’ sounds 
in Regent Street or Piccadilly, and her fore feet in hopeless 
memory rise from the roadway. 
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A SMALL SHOOTING IN YORKSHIRE 


BY LEONARD H. WEST, LL.D, 


IT is the habit of some people to disparage small shootings as 
being delusions and producing more vexation than sport—-they 
are said to be not worth properly looking after and to be all 
boundaries! Of course, if there be nothing but acreage to 
consider, one would naturally prefer to have two thousand 
acres of shooting rather than two hundred ; but there are cases 
enough in which the two hundred or four hundred may be 
attainable, but the two thousand or even one thousand entirely 
out of the question, and if it is a case of having a small shoot 
or no shoot at all, the individual concerned, if he be a 
‘sportsman’ and not a bag-maker, will not ind much difficulty 
in arriving at a decision. 

Just as there are large shootings and large shootings, so 
there are small and small ; but as regards acreage we will define 
a small shooting as not exceeding seven hundred acres. The 
shape of the ground may be very material ; if it be long and 
narrow, sport will probably vary very much more than where 
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the shooting is of the ‘ring-fence’ description ; birds may one 
day be on your property while another day they may be just 
over your boundaries on either side; on the other hand, if 
your long and narrow shooting is in effect a wedge driven into 
some well-preserved estate or between two such—and specially 
if good coverts adjoin—you will gain more than you lose by the 
shape of your shooting, and your neighbour or neighbours who 
sees or see you lawfully appropriating pheasants which, on the 
authority of Punch, have cost a pound apiece, and for which 
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JUST RETRIEVED 


you have toiled not neither have you spun, will very much 
wish to absorb you or your wedge. Even though your 
shooting is compact in shape the sport it will give you will 
differ very much according to whether you have any wood on it 
or no. If you have wood or plantation of twenty acres or so 
you may reasonably hope for a few pheasants which are not all 
‘foreigners,’ you are more likely to pick up an occasional ‘ cock,’ 
you may get some sport with ‘ woodies,’ and otherwise amuse 
yourself at a season when bare partridge land will yield you 
very little. So also with regard to a shooting which can boast 
no wood or plantation ; a light soil, a fair proportion of arable 
land with its turnips (a Yorkshire sample of which is given in 
one of the accompanying photos), potatoes, &c., and small fields 
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with good hedges, will naturally afford you much better sport 
than a mere grazing country, large fields and low or well- 
trimmed hedges. Again (though the farmer of your land may 
not appreciate the fact), a fair show of rabbits will be a great 
acquisition, and I would far rather have no hares, or very few, 
than be without the rabbits. 

By way of practical illustration of what may be got in the 
way of sport from a small shooting let us turn to concrete cases. 


A RIGHT AND LEFT AT RABBITS IN THE OLD RIVER DON 


I have in my mind three little shootings—all of them in York- 
shire, and respectively about 250, 400 and 700 acres in area; 
but as the total game produced from each has been proportion- 
ately about the same, and as I can speak from longer experience 
of the last than of the other two, we will deal with the third 
only. It is between 600 and 700 acres in extent, and, to be 
accurate, lies on the borders of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire ; in 
fact, the old River Don, which constitutes the county boundary, 
runs through the shoot, or rather its bed is there; for the 
Dutchman Vermuyden, who about 1626 wrested much land in 
these parts from the wildfowl, thereby caused the old river to 
overflow and eventually had to divert its course miles away, 
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and instead of flowing into the Trent, as formerly, it now runs 
into the Dutch river, so called from Vermuyden ; and thence 
into the Ouse near Goole, and on the shoot before us, instead 
of navigating the old river you can now shoot rabbits in it! 


WELL BROUGHT TO HAND 


The game from this shooting for the last five seasons has 
been as follows : 

Pheasants. Partridges. Hares. Rabbits. Various. Total, 


These figures naturally look very puny in comparison with 
those of a large estate, but it may be doubted whether the 
enjoyment derived from the making of the big totals which the 
end of the season will show on the big property, exceeds that 
which these humbler bags have afforded. In September, and 
perhaps once or twice in October, your party may probably 
consist of four guns; and if at the end of the day you can’ 
show an array of nearly seventy head, as on the occasion here 
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shown, you will have a respectable bag and may feel very 
well satisfied with your day, while later in the season, when 
you may not be able to show enough sport to make it worth 
while to ask friends to join you, you may still pick up a brace 
or two of partridges and perhaps a pheasant, and probably 
quite as many rabbits as your beater will be able to carry. 
If you have a young dog, these off-days on your little shoot, 
when you have nothing better in the way of spoil to claim 
your attention, will also prove exceedingly useful for teaching 


*FLAGRANTE DELICTO,.". CAT WITH YOUNG RABBIT 


the young idea, so that the following season, in more critical 
company, your dog’s birds may be ‘well found’ and ‘ well 
brought to hand.’ 

Though partridges and rabbits are very greatly ‘the pre- 
dominant partners’ in the shoot before us, it also yields some 
dozen varieties of game, using the word in its wide sense. I 
have by me a photograph showing a fair variety—blackcock, 
‘Frenchmen,’ snipe, turtle-dove, and landrail—which one day 
fell victims to our guns. The blackcock, shot on October 24, 
1896, may be an unexpected representative of his species, and 
is certainly the only one we have obtained. The latter remark 
would also apply to the turtle-dove and landrail ; opportunities 
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have at times offered of shooting others of their species, but 
they have purposely not been taken. Any one who is familiar 
with Thames backwaters or has ridden much along country 
lanes in summer evenings, will not be too ready with his gun 
against either turtle-dove or landrail. 

There are disadvantages in small shootings, it must be 
admitted. It is scarcely possible to ‘drive’ with much success 
when your shoot is not more than about 600 acres. We have 
tried it on several occasions, but have never exceeded the 
rather modest total of ten brace, though even this may 
have served a secondary purpose in killing off some ancient 
birds which might otherwise have escaped the guns, and it also 
gives a good chance of getting at the ‘Frenchmen,’ whose 
pernicious habit of running will generally protect them so long 
as ‘walking up’ is the order of the day. Again, if you attempt 
to re-stock your little shoot, it is probable that a very large 
proportion of your capital expended in new blood, or of your 
friends’ generosity in the same direction, will be wasted so far 
as your ground is concerned. But, taking all the disadvantages 
into consideration—and they have not all been detailed here—we 


must come to the conclusion that small shootings are not to be 
despised, and that though little in extent they may afford much 
enjoyment. 


IN CHARGE OF THE BAG 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE HUNTING SEASON 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


Now that we are within measurable distance of the hunting 
season, it becomes a matter of interest to observe the changes 
which have occurred during the interregnum that divides one 
hunting year from another. It will be readily remembered that 
something like a record was made by the number of hunting 
changes which had to be recorded twelve months ago, the war 
in South Africa, of course, being largely responsible for this state 
of affairs. Not so numerous, it is satisfactory to say, are the resigna- 
tions of Masterships which the writer now proposes to recount, 
but, compared with other less exceptional years than 1900, not 
much cause for congratulation on this account can be found. 
Limiting our attention to foxhounds and staghounds, there 
may be said to have been some 220 packs existing in the United 
Kingdom at the beginning of last season. The fact that one- 
eighth of those Hunts will be in the command of new Masters 
during the ensuing season can be put forward as affording some 
idea of the many alterations. There has been the customary 
variety of reasons for these changes, and one which, alas ! occurs 
with never-failing regularity year by year once again comes into 
evidence. Reference is made to the death of Masters of Hounds 
‘on the active list,’ there being three such losses to record this 
year. The Masters that have fallen by the way during recent 
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months are Lord Leconfield, for so many years Master of the 
Petworth ; Mr. Richard Rawle, who hunted his own pack of 
staghounds from Berkhampstead ; and Mr. John Jones, Master 
of a stout pack of Welsh hounds, hunting an exceedingly 
mountainous district. In this connection is revealed a some- 
what curious coincidence, and a decidedly pleasing one withal. 
The death of the three Masters mentioned has not had the effect 
of disturbing to any material extent the organisation of the 
packs with which they were connected, for they are succeeded 
by their respective sons, who, so far as may be judged at present, 
are not likely to prove less capable of showing sport or of 
maintaining the general excellence of the packs than were their 
fathers before them. 

The war, still dragging out its weary length, is directly 
answerable for at least two hunting changes this year; whilst 
the increasing use of barbed wire has led to the resignation of 
one or two M.F.Hs, In the latter cases, however, it is gratify- 
ing to state that exceptional efforts to get the wretched irop 
taken down for the winter months have been attended with 
happy results, and Masters have consented to continue in office. 
In addition to the ever-present wire trouble, we have not, 
unfortunately, been altogether free from those collisions between 
followers of hounds and shooting-men which are so much to 
be deplored in the best interests of both branches of sport. 
There is one ex-Master of Foxhounds who bluntly stated the 
simple reason of his retirement to be the lack of foxes in his 
country, owing to the occupants being ‘all shooting tenants.’ 
The country concerned was the Goathland ; which, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, is not by any means a fashionable one, nor 
can it even be classed among the better-known ‘ provincials,’ 
but it enjoys a history dating back for more than two centuries. 
The incident is the more to be regretted as happening in the 
county of York, so famous for the sporting instincts of its people. 
The retiring Master is Mr. William Smith, who has failed to find 
the duties of his office so congenial as did his predecessor, a gentle- 
man, curiously enough, bearing the same name, who hunted the 
Goathland hounds for twenty-three years without a break. 

In speaking of recent hunting changes, first and foremost 
mention should perhaps be made of the abolition of the Royal 
Buckhounds. In common with every other pack of hounds in 
the British Empire, operations were suspended with the Royal 
Hunt on the occasion of that melancholy event which brought 
a great and glorious reign to a close. Within a fitting and 
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respectful time, hunting was resumed in all! parts of the country, 
and although everybody recognised that no more work could 
be done by the national pack for the remainder of the season, 
few thought at the time that the hounds would never meet 
again. It was fated, however, that the word fizis was to be 
written to an institution as popular with sportsmen generally as 
it was honoured by Time. It would be superfluous to enter 
into all the details of the end of the Royal Buckhounds, fresh 
as they are in the memory of the readers of this magazine. It 
is sufficient to recall that the Select Committee appointed to 
deal with the King’s Civil List did not deem it ‘advisable to 
impose upon the King an obligation to maintain the Royal 
Buckhounds.’ The decision to break up the Hunt was received 
with genuine regret by the whole country-side, to whom the 
existence cf the pack meant so much, and by the hunting com- 
munity at large. Whether rightly or wrongly, its abolition 
furnished those individuals who have obtained notoriety as 
faddists and spoil-sports with a rare opportunity for self-plum- 
ing and mutual admiration, an opportunity which they have 
not neglected. If, however, they imagined for one moment 
that the cessation of the immediate object of their persistent 
attentions had given the death-blow to stag-hunting in the 
district, then their disappointment and chagrin to-day must 
indeed be keen. The sportsmen of Berks and Bucks were not 
long in bowing to the inevitable, for no sooner had it become 
obvious that there was no further possibility of hunting being 
carried on under royal auspices than they set about the estab- 
lishment of a pack of staghounds on their own account. Serious 
financial loss to the district was threatened by the abandonment 
of the kennels on Ascot Heath, so that the idea of the formation 
of a new subscription pack to fill the gap met with immediate 
and general favour. Early in the month of May there was held 
at Maidenhead a meeting of landowners, tenant-farmers, and 
others interested in hunting, at which it was resolved to turn 
the Berks and Bucks harriers into a pack of staghounds. 
Having been nominated as Master, Sir Robert Wilmot accepted 
the post on the condition of a guarantee of £2000 being forth- 
coming. Sir Robert himself became responsible for a fourth 
part of this very reasonable sum, and with other subscriptions 
and donatioms coming in freely the Hunt became established 
upon a firm basis within a very short time. The new kennels 
are at Maidenhead, and for the post of huntsman to the ‘ Berks 
and Bucks Farmers’ Staghounds’ a judicious selection has been 
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made in Frank Goodall, who made himself a prime favourite 
while huntsman to the Royal Buckhounds, an_ invaluable 
experience in his new capacity. 

At one time it seemed quite on the cards that new Masters 
would be required for at least seven of the remaining packs of 
English staghounds, but in two of these instances the difficulties 
which had arisen were effectually surmounted. In the case of 
Mr. R. A. Sanders, Master of the Devon and Somerset since 
1895, the obstacles leading to his resignation were in connection 
with hunting on the open moor at certain times of the year. 
Mr. Sanders has unquestionably done so much for the pack and 
shown such consistently good sport during his tenure of office 
that it was no more than natural for the members of the Hunt 
to utilise every means within their power to retain his services. 
Their efforts to obviate the cause of the trouble proved so far 
successful that they gained Mr. Sanders’ consent to continue 
in the Mastership. Now that the Royal Buckhounds are no 
more, the distinction claimed for the Devon and Somerset of 
being the premier pack of staghounds cannot be disputed. Two 
new packs with the object of hunting the red deer have sprung 
up in the West since last season. The one, to be known as 
the Quantock Staghounds, will be hunted by Mr. E. A.V. Stanley, 
whilst the other, named the Barnstaple Staghounds, will be under 
the joint control of Mr. Arundell Clarke and Captain Ewing 
Paterson. The Committee have converted the erstwhile military 
hunt, the Norwich Staghounds, into a subscription pack, and at 
the end of July were seeking a successor to Major Follett in the 
Mastership. At the end of last season there was some danger 
of the extinction of the West Surrey Staghounds—a hunt better 
known, perhaps, to the majority of hunting-folk under its old 
name of the ‘Surrey Farmers.’ The necessity came about for 
the erection and fitting up of new kennels, and funds were 
lamentably lacking. Moreover, the Master (Mr. Alfred Curnick) 
had incurred a heavy liability, over and above the sum guaranteed 
to him, in meeting the incidental expenses of his two seasons 
in office. Therefore he was obliged to announce his inability 
to carry on his duties another season unless on an increased 
guarantee. Luckily, its members rallied round the Hunt in 
good style and appreciably strengthened the financial position, 
with the satisfactory outcome that the approaching season will 
find Mr. Curnick still at the head of affairs. The neighbouring 
pack, the Surrey Staghounds, lose Mr. Frederick Gregory, who 
has been officially connected with the pack for more than a 
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quarter of a century—eight years as Master and eighteen as 
honorary secretary. His successor is Captain MacTaggart, a 
very keen and hard man over a country, whose appointment 
meets with approval throughout the Hunt. 

Not entirely alone among packs hunting in the vicinity of 
London has been the West Surrey in having its existence 
threatened since last season, for the Enfield Chase Staghounds 
have also passed through a very unsettled period. Mr, J. Hills 
Hartridge, who succeeded Colonel Somerset in the Mastership, 
hunting his own hounds without a guarantee, was compelled by 
the pressure of business to resign. His pack and deer were 
advertised to be sold by auction, but shortly before the ap- 
pointed time of sale an influential committee of the Hunt 
members acquired them privately from Mr. Hartridge. Even 
then, considerable difficulty was encountered in finding a suit- 
able Master, but towards the end of June the office was definitely 
accepted by Mr. Charles Arnold. No man enjoys a wider 
popularity in the Enfield Chase country, and if keenness, 
coupled with a minute knowledge of the district, goes for any- 
thing, then Mr. Arnold’s success is assured. The retirement of 
Mr. W. H. Pemberton Barnes left vacant the Mastership of the 
Essex Staghounds, but they are now in the hands of a gentleman 
who is well qualified to hunt them, to wit, Mr. Philip G. 
Barthropp, who has been a hard-working Master of Foxhounds 
and harriers for the past twenty years. He was the last Master 
of the Berks and Bucks Harriers, and with that smart little 
pack hunted the carted deer during the later stages of last 
season over the territory hitherto covered by the Royal Hunt. 
There remains one pack of staghounds that can now receive a 
secondary mention respecting the change of Masters, this being 
the Berkhampstead. For two years prior to the end, which 
came in February last, poor ‘Dick’ Rawle had been failing 
in health; but he retained the nominal Mastership of the pack 
established by him upwards of thirty years ago, when he brought 
the late Sir Clifford Constable’s staghounds and deer from 
Yorkshire. He bequeathed the hounds, horses, and deer to his 
son Jack, who has hunted them for the last four years, so the 
future destiny of this sporting pack lies in good keeping. 

Turning now to the foxhounds, it will perhaps be most con- 
venient to both readers and writer if the changes be dealt with 
in something approaching alphabetical order. In this manner, 
then, one of the first hunts demanding attention is the Old 
Berkshire, controlled for the last three years by Mr. E. W. 
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Dunn, but this season to be hunted by Mr, C. B. E. Wright. 
Mr. Wright is one of the best known personalities in the hunting- 
world of to-day, and followers of the Old Berkshire are fortu- 
nate in having secured a Master with such experience and 
acquirements. For sixteen seasons prior to 1892, Mr. Wright 
filled the Mastership of the Badsworth Hounds, and of more 
recent years he has assisted Mr. G. C. W. Fitzwilliam in the 
Milton country, holding the position of amateur huntsman. 
He was not allowed to sever his connection with Mr. Fitz- 
william’s pack without some appropriate acknowledgment of his 
services, and in April last he was the recipient of a flattering 
testimonial from his many friends in the country. Mention of 
Mr. Wright’s former connection with the Badsworth calls to 
mind the fact that members of this notable Yorkshire hunt had, 
a few months back, to deal with the resignation of Mr. J.S.H. 
Fullerton, a Master who has carried the horn since 1895. As 
a matter of fact, negotiations to take over the pack were actually 
entered into with one or two gentlemen, but eventually Mr. 
Fullerton made an offer to continue in his position if a sum of 
£2750 in subscriptions was guaranteed, the existing amount of 
£2100 being insufficient in view of rising expenses. His offer 
was promptly accepted, and a special appeal for additional sub- 
scriptions met with such cordial support that a sum well in 
excess of the requisite amount was got together. Mr. Robert 
Webber enters upon his eleventh season as Master of the Old 
Berkeley (East), but he has to face the unpleasant truth that 
shooting continues to be on the increase in his country, and 
complaints are heard that foxes are not preserved as they 
should be in certain parts, As an item of interest it can be 
mentioned that Colonel Mansel has succeeded Mr. H. E. Munro 
as honorary secretary to the Blackmore Vale Hunt, with which 
Mr. John Hargreaves enjoyed a successful first season, as, to 
an even greater extent, did the Rev. E. A. Milne with the 
Cattistock, killing a record number of foxes. 

Wholesale changes are to be recorded in connection with 
Cheshire packs of foxhounds. First of all, last winter came the 
formal announcement of the retirement of Mr. H. Reginald 
Corbet from the Mastership of the South Cheshire—a retirement 
for which his prolonged absence from the field, enforced by ill. 
health, had afforded premonition. At this moment it is oppor- 
tune to note that Mr. Corbet began his active hunting career 
when only seventeen years old by keeping a pack of beagles, 
and it was as far back as 1866 that he succeeded Earl Grosvenor 
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(whose grandson, the present Duke of Westminster, apparently 
inherits to the full the family’s love for the Chase and may 
some day himself be a Master of Foxhounds) as Master of the 
Cheshire. He hunted the country on six days a week, and on 
its division in 1877 took over the South side. He led the 
famous ‘green-collars’ almost without interruption until the 
season of his resignation, although two years ago he relinquished 
the horn in favour of his son, the popular Mr. ‘ Reggie’ Corbet, 
who, fittingly enough, succeeds his father in the Mastership. 
Soon after Mr. Corbet’s resignation came news of a similar step 
on the part of Lord Enniskillen, who has shown splendid sport 
with the North Cheshire for five seasons. It was known that 
the popular Master was not enjoying the best of health last 
season, but it must be said that his decision to retire came 
somewhat as a surprise to most Cheshire hunting people. The 
vacant post, immediately offered to Mr. Hubert M. Wilson—a 
large landowner in the country—was as quickly accepted by 
the then Master of the Ledbury, a pack to be discussed anon. 
The remaining link in the chain of Cheshire changes was 
supplied when Mr. de F. Pennefather gave up the hounds with 
which he had hunted the hills and forest country for several 
years. At the end of the season Mr. and Mrs. Pennefather 
were entertained at a farewell dinner by those who had partici- 
pated in the capital sport provided by the retiring M.F.H., and 
interesting presentations were made. 

On the opening of the impending season Mr.G. H. Pinckard 
will for the first time take up his position as Master of the 
Chiddingfold Hounds, to which he was appointed as far back 
as November last. At that time, however, Mr. Pinckard was 
in Japan, engaged upon a tour round the world, and thus his 
place had to be temporarily assumed by Mr. T. Graham Cooper, 
who officiated as Acting Master for the remainder of the 
season. Mr. Graham Cooper, for very many years secretary to 
the Hunt, was recently married, and the members seized this 
opportunity of presenting him with a token of the apprecia- 
tion in which they hold his valuable services, particularly, 
one might perhaps venture to say, during that trying time of 
internal dissensions which brought the Chiddingfold Hunt 
prominently before the public notice at the beginning of the 
Ig00—1 season. Captain Cyril Stacey has resigned the control 
of the North Cotswold after having hunted the hounds in good 
style for five years, and his successor is Mr. Charles McNeill, 
who, like Captain Stacey, has no guarantee, but trusts to the 
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Committee to do their best for him in the matter of subscrip- 
tions. The new Master and his wife, Lady Hilda McNeill, are, 
of course, familiar figures to those who hunt in the Shires. 
One gathers that Mr. McNeill is particularly anxious to make 
his term of office successful, and during the summer he has 
been taking the greatest interest in kennel matters and the 
duties which engage an M.F.H. during the ‘close’ season. 
Being the property of the retiring Master, the bulk of the 
North Cotswold Hounds were brought under the hammer at 
Leicester, when Lord Portman purchased sixteen and a half 
couples for 1000 guineas. Every sportsman, it may be taken 
for granted, will join in congratulating this doyen of West 
Country Masters of Hounds on his recovery from the serious 
illness which laid him low in the early part of the year. 

Owing to his departure for South Africa with the 3rd 
Battalion Royal Sussex Regiment, Lieut.-Col. C. B. Godman, 
who has held the Mastership of the Crawley and Horsham 
Hounds since 1887, placed his resignation in the hands of the 
Hunt Committee, feeling that he possessed no alternative in 
view of the fact that he would be unable to take the necessary 
interest in the Hunt during his absence from England. Fol- 
lowers of the Sussex pack were very loth to be entirely deprived 
of his services in this manner, and made strong endeavours to 
induce him still to retain his position nominally, whilst Mr. 
Calvert filled the breach by acting as Deputy-Master pending 
Lieut.-Col. Godman’s return. The Master fell in with this 
arrangement, and left Mr. Calvert in charge of the hounds. A 
slight change must be recorded in the hunting arrangements of 
the South Devon Hounds, for the joint Mastership of Mr. 
Robert Vicary and Mr. W. M. G. Singer, which had worked 
smoothly for several seasons, is now at an end, owing to the 
first-named gentleman having found it necessary to sever his 
official connection with the pack. His partner, however, 
willing to remain on, made an offer to hunt the country single- 
handed. What is more, he agreed to do this at his own 
expense, the only proviso being that support should be accorded 
to pay the damage fund, fees to keepers and earth-stoppers, 
and the rent of the kennels. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that Mr. Singer's liberal proposal proved welcome enough to 
the members of the Hunt. With the adjacent pack, the Dart- 
moor, Mr. William Coryton this season completes his twelfth 
year in the Mastership. He has found it compulsory, however, 
to reduce the hunting days from four to three, and for the first 
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time in his connection with the pack Mr. Coryton is now given 
a guarantee, the amount being £1800. Three months back a 
presentation was made to the Master of the Dartmoor by his 
fellow-sportsmen, this taking the shape of a valuable painting by 
Mr. Cecil Cutler and Mr. Frank Paton. It represents Mr. 
Coryton in hunting costume, mounted on a favourite hunter, 
and accompanied by several couples of his hounds. 

Yet another Devonshire pack must be mentioned, that 
known as the Eggesford. Mr. L. J. Bathurst, who hunted this 
country at his own expense for five years, has retired, and at first 
it seemed all too likely that the Hunt would disappear. Later, 
however, came the news that Mr. A. W. Luxton had arranged to 
form a new pack. The country embraces some of the roughest 
and wildest to be found in Devon, certain parts being absolutely 
unrideable. Mr. Bathurst’s resignation was due to the presence 
of considerable numbers of deer in the principal covers of the 
Hunt, this rendering sport even more difficult than usual. The 
entire pack came under Messrs, Tattersall’s hammer at Rugby 
on June 12, thirty-one and a half couples of entered hounds 
selling for 660 guineas, twelve brood bitches and whelps for 
370 guineas, and eleven and a half couples of unentered hounds 
for 155 guineas—making the satisfactory total of 1185 guineas. 
While on the subject of hound sales it may with interest be 
noted that Mr. William Coryton, who, as I have just stated, will 
not hunt so frequently as heretofore, consequently disposed of 
twenty couples of the Dartmoor Hounds and fifteen couples of 
unentered hounds at the first Rugby hound sale, those that 
changed hands realising an aggregate of 450 guineas. It should 
be explained that when Mr. Coryton first took over the Dart- 
moor country he brought his own pack with him and increased 
the hunting days, and the hounds he sold were his own extra pack. 

Mr. E. S. Bowlby having again offered to lend his hounds 
to the country, the Essex Hunt will remain in the hands of the 
Committee, composed of Mr. R. Y. Bevan, Mr. CE. Green 
(field-master), and Mr. A. S. Bowlby, and there is also no 
change to report in the arrangements of the East Essex, Essex 
Union, and Essex and Suffolk packs. As previously mentioned, 
Mr. G. C. W. Fitzwilliam no longer possesses the services of 
Mr. C. B. E. Wright as amateur huntsman, and a noteworthy 
alteration occurs in the character of the Hunt in that the Master 
now ceases to bearall the expenses of management. A substantial, 
though scarcely adequate, sum has been subscribed among the 
followers towards the maintenance of the pack, and Mr. Fitz- 
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william will continue to hunt the country three days weekly (instead 
of four) with a professional huntsman. One of the neighbouring 
packs will be invited to hunt the district on the fourth day. 

At one period, when the air was thick with rumours con- 
cerning the foundation of a Royal pack of foxhounds, there 
seemed reason to suppose that last season would see the 
end of the prolonged Mastership of Mr. T. C. Garth. Apart 
from other more substantial reasons, this would have been 
a thousand pities from the sentimental point of view, since 
Mr. Garth would have been prevented from realising a distinc- 
tion which falls to very few Masters of Hounds. I refer to his 
jubilee as an M.F.H., which he will have attained in a few 
months. As far back as 1852 he first took over the control 
of the pack that bears his name, and during all the intervening 
years he has hunted the hounds uninterruptedly, being to-day 
as keen a fox-catcher as the youngest of his field, and a wonder- 
ful horseman considering that next year he becomes an octo- 
genarian. Although Mr. Garth is still in command of his pack, 
one figure almost as familiar to Berkshire sportsmen will not be 
found in his accustomed place this season—that of the veteran 
huntsman, Charles Brackley, it being thirty-five years ago that 
he went into the service of Mr. Garth, and he has carried the 
horn since 1870. Now, according to the natural order of things, 
he makes way for a younger man, and Edward Taylor, who has 
been first whip under him, is promoted to his position. 

About the Mastership of the Goathland Hounds and the 
regrettable circumstances attending it, 1 have already made 
some comment ; and the next pack which comes under notice 
is the North Herefordshire. These hounds lose a Master of 
four seasons’ standing in Mr. J. M. Curre, whose brother is also 
an M.F.H. On his retirement the members presented Mr. Curre 
with a pleasing memento of his active association with the Hunt. 
The new Master is Mr. de F. Pennefather, who therefore does 
not cease to have the management of a pack of hounds, but 
merely migrates from Cheshire to Herefordshire. To the list 
of retired M.F.Hs. must also be added the name of Mr. C. T. 
Part, who has hunted the Hertfordshire Hounds in conjunction 
with Mr. Fenwick Harrison since 1898. The latter will in future 
carry on the sole Mastership. The death of Lord Leconfield 
removed a personality that may be said to have belonged to the 
old school of Masters of Hounds. For thirty-one years he 
hunted the pack established by the first Baron Leconfield in 
1859, and showed excellent sport. 
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The acceptance of the Mastership of the North Cheshire by 
Mr. Hubert Wilson rendered vacant that of the Ledbury 
Hounds, which had been under his leadership for a couple of 
seasons. Very sorry indeed were the members of the Ledbury 
to lose a Master who had shown himself so well adapted for the 
post in every way; in fact, I rather fancy there was at first a 
feeling akin to soreness among them at Mr. Wilson’s sudden 
decision to retire. However, that gentleman duly explained 
that he had not had the slightest intention of leaving them until, 
on the very unexpected withdrawal of Lord Enniskillen, he was 
offered the Mastership of the North Cheshire, and as his property 
and home-ties were in the centre of that country he found the 
‘temptation too great to decline.’ Whatever contrary feeling 
the Ledbury members may have had at the outset, it is certain 
that nothing but gratification was subsequently felt at the 
’ generous manner in which Mr. Wilson took his leave of the 
Hunt. Not only did he hand over all the vast improvements at 
the kennels effected by himself and his brother, the late Mr. 
F. T. Wilson, to the committee as a gift, but he expressed 
his readiness, in the event of a suitable Master not being forth- 
coming, to lend the pack of hounds for several seasons free of 
charge. Thus it comes about that Mr. Wilson takes with him 
into the North Cheshire country nothing but the good wishes of 
the followers of the Ledbury, and when the Hunt point-to-point 
races were held at Redmarley a very handsome parting present 
was made to Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. It has so happened that the 
Ledbury Hunt Committee were not put to the necessity of 
availing themselves of Mr. Wilson’s offer of the hounds, for after 
a variety of conflicting rumours the official announcement came 
early in April that the country had been taken by Mr. R. Carnaby 
Foster, much to the satisfaction of all concerned. Immediately 
upon his acceptance of the Mastership, Mr. Foster and_ his 
wife, the Duchess of Hamilton, took a convenient house in the 
Ledbury country, which is certain to be hunted in the very best 
style under the new régime. Mr. Foster, who has had much 
experience as a Master of harriers and otter-hounds, has been 
busy during the summer in the formation of a pack of hounds 
and made purchases from the contingents of the Dartmoor, 
Eggesford, and Southdown sold by auction. Mr. Wilson takes 
his own hunt staff to North Cheshire, and Mr. Foster has engaged 
Stephen Burtenshaw, late of the Meynell, to be his huntsman. 
Somewhat curiously, Fred Gosden, who did so well with the 
North Cheshire, takes Burtenshaw’s place with the Meynell. 
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In addition to giving up the Essex Staghounds, Mr. W. H. 
Pemberton Barnes also relinquishes the control of the New- 
market and Thurlow Foxhounds, successfully hunted by him 
since 1896, and thus brings to an end a dual Mastership quite 
unique in present-day hunting. Mr. Barnes is succeeded in 
the Thurlow pack by Mr. C. Brooke, who recently hunted the 
Rockwood Harriers in Yorkshire, and he acquired the cream of 
the Southdown bitches offered in May. Quite early last season 
was announced Mr. W. M. Wroughton’s intention to retire 
from the Pytchley Hounds, and very shortly afterwards Lord 
Southampton, whose two seasons with the Woodland Pytchley 
were marked with signal success, also handed in his resignation. 
It was thought at the time to be Mr. Wroughton’s desire to 
himself take over the Woodland country, but yielding to the 
persuasions of the members of the Pytchley ‘proper,’ he 
finally determined not to give up the more important pack. A 
new Master, however, had to be found for the Woodland hunt, 
and the choice eventually fell upon Mr. Walter de P. Cazenove, 
who was formerly Master of the Wilton Hounds. Unlike Lord 
Southampon, Mr. Cazenove will employ a professional hunts- 
man in the person of Ned Judd, late of the Old Berkshire. 
Leicestershire hunting men in particular and sportsmen through- 
out the kingdom will have rejoiced in the knowledge that 
Captain Burns Hartopp has so far recovered from the terrible 
injuries he sustained in the hunting field last November as to be 
practically certain of being able to resume his command of the 
Quorn Hounds this season. Beyond question, the Captain is 
one of, if not quite, the most popular of the long line of Quorn 
Masters. He is always on the best of terms with covert- 
owners, farmers, followers, and all persons connected with the 
hunt, and it is a matter for general congratulation that his bad 
accident has not, as was at first feared, necessitated his entire 
withdrawal from active service. It may be of interest to some 
to know that Captain and Mrs. Burns Hartopp will be hunting 
this season from Little Dalby Hall, Melton, instead of from 
Scraptoft Hall. 

The division of the Shropshire country which was effected 
about this time last year seems to have been attended with 
success. The Committee of the South Shropshire have made 
arrangements with Mr. J. C. Dun Waters to continue hunting 
that section in conjunction with the Wheatland ; and Mr. Frank 
Bibby, the much-liked Master of the North Shropshire, will 
again hunt the pack at his own expense. Foxes were some- 
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what short in this country towards the end of last season, 
whilst wire has been causing a considerable amount of trouble 
of late. Captain Arthur Lloyd, the new secretary of the Wire 
Fund, is making a big effort to get the nuisance alleviated before 
November next. In the Southdown country the great trouble 
recently has been mange in foxes, a plague which was unusually 
prevalent in various places last season ; South Shropshire, by the 
way, coming off far from scatheless in this respect. Nowhere, 
however, was the disease more rife than among the Southdown 
foxes, and consequently sport with this pack was completely 
marred, It is greatly to be feared that there will not be any 
material improvement for some time to come, for healthy foxes 
are extremely rare. Mr. Charles Brand, who has been the 
leading spirit in the Southdown Hunt for so many years, is 
resolved to spare nothing to eradicate the scourge, and he will 
not consent to fresh foxes being put down until the mange 
prevalent among those left has disappeared. Under the unfor- 
tunate existing circumstances the Committee have been obliged 
(with the joint-Masters’ consent) to cancel the agreement made 
with Mr. Brand and Mr. H. E. Courage two years ago, and 
have accepted the former’s offer to hunt the country three days 
a week with a reduced establishment. One of the first steps 
taken towards this reduction was to cut down the number of 
hounds, and at Rugby Mr. Brand sold twenty-two couples of 
entered and twenty-five couples of unentered bitches—forming 
one entire pack—which fetched 788 guineas. 

For the second consecutive year a change takes place 
in the Vine country. Owing to the expiration of the lease of 
tenancy of Ewhurst Park, Mr. A. Gordon Russell has found it 
necessary to give up the Mastership of the Hampshire pack, 
and his place is assumed by Mr. E. Boyce Podmore, an excel- 
lent all-round sportsman, well-known in coaching as well as 
hunting circles, who is likely to make a capital M.F.H. in this 
country. With regard to the North Warwickshire Hounds a 
change occurs similar in nature to those in the South Devon, 
Hertfordshire, and Southdown countries, that is, the joint- 
Masters have retired, and one of them has been re-appointed to 
carry on the pack on his own account. Lord Algernon Percy 
and Mr. J. P. Arkwright have guided the fortunes of the North 
Warwickshire from 1894, but since the early days of the war 
military duties have kept Lord Algernon so much out of England 
that his partner has had the responsibilities of the Hunt mainly 
on his shoulders. With every likelihood of his lordship’s 
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absence from the country being prolonged still further, the 
joint-Masters deemed it advisable formally to resign, and 
eventually Mr. Arkwright was elected sole Master. The war, 
too, has prevented Major Percy Browne from resuming his 
duties with the South and West Wilts Hounds, and towards the 
end of last season Lord Heytesbury and his Committee decided 
to make new arrangements for hunting the country. On the 
other hand, Mr. Evan B. Jones, who was out at the front with 
the Imperial Yeomanry, is home again, and thus able to take 
over the Mastership of the Ynysfor Hounds, which hunt both 
the fox and the otter in due seasons in North Wales. The 
pack has been in the same family for more than a century, its 
last Master being Mr. John Jones, whose lamented death 
occurred during the course of last season, 

.Among Scottish packs of foxhounds the only change to 
come under the writer’s notice is the retirement of Colonel 
Robertson-Aikman from the Mastership of the Lanarkshire and 
Renfrewshire after five seasons in office. The vacancy thus 
caused has been satisfactorily filled by the appointment of Mr. 
George Barclay, one of the leading supporters of the hunt. It 
is worth mentioning that Colonel Robertson-Aikman was pre- 
sented with a silver hunting-horn on his resignation, nor was 
the old huntsman, Harry Judd, forgotten. After nineteen years’ 
service with the pack, he retires with the substantial gift of a 
purse of 670 sovereigns from the members. 

Coming at length to Ireland, changes here are by no means 
so numerous as last year. Mr. Robert H. Hayes brings to an 
end his second period in the Mastership of the South Union 
Hounds in county Cork ; and Lord Huntingdon, having agreed 
to hunt the East Galway Hounds in addition to his own, the 
Ormond, for one season only, handed over the country to the 
Committee on May 1. It has been decided to hunt the East 
Galway by Committee this season, with the honorary secretary, 
Mr. A. P. Pollok, acting as field-master and huntsman, and 
E. Flanagan as first whip and kennel huntsman. The hounds 
have returned to their old kennels at Lismany, and have been 
strengthened this year by a strong draft of young hounds from 
various English packs. At this point, then, leave can be taken 
of this summary of the arrangements for the season now so near 
at hand. Except those that may arise between the moment of 
writing and the publication of this magazine, all the changes 
worth the recording will, it is hoped, have been enumerated in 
the foregoing pages. 
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TWO NOTABLE PLAYERS 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS 


BY Dr. J. G. McPHERSON 


THE game of golf, becoming more popular every year by leaps 
and bounds—for now we have 2700 golf clubs instead of 200 
twenty years ago—has had Scotland for the scene of the 
Amateur and Open Championships during the current year. 
Amateurs to the number of a hundred and fifteen contested for 
the glorious trophy on the classic links of St. Andrews ; and 
Muirfield, near North Berwick, was where the golfers of the 
world were invited to secure the blue ribbon for the year. 

I wonder very much why North Berwick is not one of the 
championship greens in Scotland. In the days of old, when 
the holes were far fewer, that course was the field for the finest 
displays of golf by Allan Robertson, Tom Morris, Willie Park, 
senior, and Willie Dunn. Why not now? The turf is better 
than Muirfield, especially firmer for playing against the wind, 
and the hazards are more varied. Not that I find fault with 
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Muirfield altogether, for the captain and his staff did more this 
year for the comfort of players and reporters than ever I saw 
before, and the green was in tip-top order. But somehow one 
who can look back half a century yearns for the old hunting- 
fields, as the Greeks of old concentrated their athletic imagina- 
tion on the arena of the Isthmian games. 

The Amateur Championship is tested by real golf—viz., by 
match play. Hole by hole the players have a fresh field for 
the struggle ; and they can afford to ‘remember not the faults 
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of the past ’—a wrinkle for successful golf. But with such a 
long list of competitors the weeding out of inferior players is 
very wearisome work, It is a pity that there is such a waste of 
energy for the Grand Amateurs’ prize. Tried golfers have to 
blaze away in all weathers against men who have not a ghost of 
a chance of securing even a place in the last eight. Golf clubs 
should have the power of snubbing presumptuous competitors 
by refusing to give them a certificate to enter the field. ‘ Mute, 
inglorious Miltons’ some may be; but they should be better 
tried before coming forward to such an important world- 
challenge in the best of games. 

The Open Championship is tested by strokes only. Four 
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rounds are played, and the total scores are examined to find the 
fortunate holder of the Cup. Now, that is not real golf. This 
was most distinctly seen in one particular case at Muirfild, 
when Mr. Hilton threw himself out of the running by taking 
nearly a stroke a hole more in one round than in another. 
His two rounds on the second day beat all others ; but the 
marker in the first round of the previous day unerringly told 
the sad tale which threw out a most brilliant player—an Open 
as well as Amateur Champion. 

Of course professionals cannot be expected to spend as 
much time at the Championship as can Amateurs, and the 
‘stroke’ system was always used as the test simply on that 
account. But it is not the proper test. Hole play is the only 
real golf.’ 

A system must be adopted to weed out the secondary 
players in both cases by a summary, yet fair, process, so that 
the best eight or four can fight it out ultimately by match play. 
I have frequently pressed my ‘ choice’ score system on golfers. 
By this all competitors play two rounds of the links, and select 
out of the scores of the two rounds the best for the successive 
holes. The total by that selection is the score to be handed in. 
In the first round, the golfer plays with care, as for a medal ; 
in the second round, he tries hole after hole to beat his score 
already made. Thus caution and brilliancy, safety and dash, 
are brought in by this system. And the four best men are to 
fight it out by holes on the second day, if three days cannot be 
afforded, when the eight best can finish the contest. One wearies 
at the long struggle, when a plan like this could secure the 
result so quickly, and more accurately than by the stroke 
system alone. My system has been successfully adopted in 
Cornwall, Florida and Buenos Ayres, and I entertain the hope 
that those in authority at home may give it some consideration 
as a solution of a flagrant difficulty. 

I witnessed both Championships this year. I do not play golf 
now ; but in the ‘’sixties’ I was able to hold my own against 
any amateur; and I am as keen as ever in noticing the points 
in the game. I think I have written as many separate critical 
papers on the game as any one living ; and I make it a point 
to be consistent and fearless in my criticism. I was taught by 
Allan Robertson, the most brilliant exponent of golf that the 

1 In anticipation of letters that may arrive from readers who do not 


entirely agree with the author, it should be understood that these are his 
views and not necessarily those of the Magazine.—Ep. 
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world has ever seen. I have played many matches—when in 
training for big matches—against old Tom Morris, his golfing- 
genius son Tommy, and Bobbie Kirk ; and I have been able to 
chronicle the salient points where each excelled. I can, there- 
fore, honestly compare the players of old with the vastly 
increased number of players now. And my honest impression 
is that, though we have a greater number from whom to make 
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a selection nowadays, the best of the olden time could have 
held their own against the moderns, 

The golf critics of the present day who never saw Tommy, 
and who were born after Allan’s death, must remember the 
narrow courses that were then in vogue, the inferior golf balls, 
the ranker grass, the more varied and difficult putting greens, 
and the compulsory shots. But the players in the days of old 
used fewer clubs, and most of these were wooden. Now we 
see a caddie weighted with an ironmonger’s shop of complex 
tools of all kinds. We rarely had more in use than the driver, 
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middle spoon, cleek, iron and wooden putter ; but these we 
knew well, every one. We did not use sand on the teeing 
ground, and that enabled us to play our second on the plain 
grass with our driver, even though the ball was cupped. The 
play, then, was more by skill than by force, for Allan used a 
mere toy of a driver and a 26 golf ball ; yet how beautifully 
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would he make the ball skim swallow-like against the wind, 
having struck it from a downward slant ! 

I gave two forecasts for the championships, and in one 
I was successful. I thought Mr. James Robb, of St. Andrews, 
would secure the Amateur Championship (though he had a most 
powerful opponent in Mr. Hilton) because the contest was on 
his own links. But he was strangely defeated by a boy under 
twenty, who knew the green equally well. I saw the match, 
and the fine score of 80 by Mr. Robb (all told) was not low 
enough to resist Mr. Aitken’s pressure. But I was successful 
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with the Open Champion. James Braid is a Scotchman, with 
the true Scotch style and true Scotch determination. He is tall, 
lithe, powerful. No one can come near him in driving. I 
marked the shots of some of the longest drives, especially 
against the wind, and Braid easily beat the whole of his 
opponents. Now, that tells tremendously, and with unspeakable 
advantage on the command of the second—the most important 
—shot. 

But the secret of Braid’s success was in his conversion to 
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the use of the wooden putter for long putts and the cleek for 
holing out. He easily outdrives the brilliant players, Vardon 
and Taylor ; he makes the gutta rush like a rifle bullet against 
the wind, and he very rarely misses a shot. All parts of the 
game he was quite strongly up to, except one, and that was an 
exceptionally important one. He could not score like his 
English opponents after he reached the putting-green. Four 
years ago, at Hoylake, he came in second ; and year after year 
he honestly pegged away to secure first honours——but he would 
not use the wooden putter. 

Braid was not pleased at me for pointing this out on more 
than one occasion. In fact he told me so after he had won the 
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champion cup at Muirfield. Yet, all the same, I am certain 
that I have discovered the secret of his success. He got 
to know that somehow he must train himself to hole out in 
two when on the putting-green. To fail in this was often 
deadly against him ; to succeed in it gave him all the advantage 
over all other competitors which powerful driving secures. 
The great players of my boyhood used a wooden putter for the 
long putts, and their play was telling, The wooden putter has a 
flat, broad sole, which is easily moved backwards and forwards 
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without any jerking ; quite the opposite of the sharp sole of the 
cleek, which is more rapidly caught by a small obstacle in 
playing the shot. The wooden putter produces a more decided 
forward spin on the ball, and this motion is advantageous in 
running more smoothly over any slight roughnesses. On the 
other hand, the cleek has a tendency on account of its slant 
back face to put a retarding motion on the ball, and this is apt to 
make the ball stot when any slight inequality presents itself on 
the putting-green. With the wooden putter the ball glides on 
smoothly ; and one can calculate on few interruptions on its 
way to the hole. With the cleek the ball is apt sometimes 
to bump, which draws the energy out of the shot, and it lands 
short of the hole. 
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Accordingly Braid took to the wooden putter] for long putts 
and the cleek for short ones, and he has succeeded ; and nothing 
tells like success. I have come to see that the cleek—not an iron 
putter—is preferable for short putts, especially when the green 
is very keen, just on account of the slightly retarding motion 
which it can communicate to the ball. With it one can hit a 
little harder without the fear or risk of running out of holing, 
should the hole be missed. You can go at the ‘tin’ with more 
confidence. In fact, I have seen Allan Robertson putt the 
short strokes with an iron—the ‘frying-pan,’ so called on 
account of the breadth of its blade—when the green was 
intensely keen in August, in order to put a retarding motion on 
the ball. 

I suppose Braid did not practise with the wooden putter 
for much more than a month before the day for the Champion- 
ship. Yet he got into it. Look at his marvellous score of 
140 for four rounds at Musselburgh during the Tournament 
week, before the tussle at Muirfield. That remarkable score is 
unparalleled in the history of the game on that course. He 
continued to use the wooden putter for long shots on the putting- 
green during the Open Championship, and to the success 
accruing from the adoption of that weapon he owes the blue 
ribbon of the game. 

I know that hundreds can putt well, as well as Braid, with 
the wooden putter, who can never be Open Champions, because 
they are not able to play the long game so brilliantly ; and that 
always gives a man a strong pull. For Braid is facile princeps 
as a driver, especially against a strong wind. He then rises 
gallantly to the occasion, as if ‘born to rule the storm.’ He 
is an expert with the cleek and iron at all distances. When he 
got over the bunker with his last tee shot at the last hole of 
the competition he breathed more freely, because he was once 
very severely punished in that trying hazard. But he had a 
very long club shot to carry home over another bunker guard- 
ing the hole ; and that he required to do, for every stroke was 
counted, seeing that Vardon was following with some mar- 
vellously powerful play. He had to hole out in four; and to 
do that he required to play a long and accurate cleek shot. 
But he was equal to the occasion. He made a magnificent 
approach with all he could put into it. In fact, so hard did 
he hit the ball that the shaft of the cleek quivered in its reaction 
and snapped. That was Braid’s last stroke of power for the 
Championship—and he won. 
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Still, he will ever remember that it was his approach putting 
with the wooden putter that made all the difference between 
what he used to do and what he then achieved. And this is 
an ‘object lesson’ to other golfers who are prejudiced in using 
the cleek for these shots. Mr.Graham, of Hoylake, one of the 
most powerful amateurs of our day, lost his match against 
Mr. Low (the final runner-up), and possibly the Amateur 
Championship, by an iron ‘nip’ wrongly played at a turning- 
point in the game. The grass was very wet, and he should 
have run his ball up the slant elevation to the hole with a 
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wooden club. But, no! he took his iron and tried to loft the 
ball, and failed—forfeiting the hole thereby. That was a decided 
turning-point. 

How gracefully does Mr, Low use the sweet wooden putter ! 
He takes a pride in using it: he has confidence in its success, 
and ‘ideas’ rule in golf. I am delighted to see so many players 
now using the wooden putter, which was to a great extent 
scheduled for twenty years by any number of iron putting 
tools. Mr. Hilton, too, unquestionably the strongest amateur 
over a varied set of greens, uses a putter of the same shape as 
Mr. Low’s, only it is made of aluminium. 

I saw Mr. Hilton do some very good work with a middle- 
spoon, of aluminium make, yet of the shape of the old wooden 
mid-spoon. He has gone back to the form of club which 
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was so very deadly in my day. I have secured one; but I 
have not had time to try it much, though it has told remarkably 
in the shots which I have taken as atrial. I do not mind the 
make of Mr. Hilton’s club so much, it is the fact that he has 
returned to that type of club which gratifies me. Is not that 
some reward to me for my years of labour in trying to point 
out the flagrant mistake in turning away from these middle- 
spoons to iron weapons of so many kinds and shapes? - The 
mid-spoon never fails in deadly approaching ; the cleek may in 
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a few cases be more incisive, but when the cleek fails it is a 
failure, and no mistake; and it is very severe upon the turf. 
How old Tom would rejoice—for the turf’s sake—if a 
universal return were made to the use of the middle-spoon ! 

In the Amateur Championship Scotland was beaten by an 
inch putt. That was the result of the four days’ contest. The 
English holder, Mr. Hilton, took it back with him ; but he won 
it only by the skin of his teeth. Not that I grudge Mr. Hilton 
the honour, though I write as a Scotchman. For Mr. Hilton, 
after Mr. Maxwell’s forced retirement on account of domestic 
trouble, and Mr. Robb’s unfortunate defeat by a Scotchman, 
had really the championship in his hand, if his play continued up 
to his usual mark. I saw him make some marvellous approaches. 
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just when needed. For though he was five up on Mr. Low in 
the last round, the Scotchman squared him with two only to 
play. But his full drive approaches at both holes secured for 
him a well-contested victory. I frankly admit that the play during 
the two trying rounds of the final, before some four thousand 
eager onlookers, was better than any I ever witnessed in the 
final at St. Andrews. Many competent judges agreed with me. 
Accordingly, though the challenge trophy of the amateur 
golfers is taken back to England by Mr. Hilton, the successful 
hero of many contests, yet Scotland fought nobly—far more so 
than was expected—and Mr. Low can feel assured that he has 
the sincere thanks of Scottish golfers over the world for carry- 
ing on the champion to the last green, almost as much as 
if he had snatched away the prize. Scotland is again beaten, 
but not ignominously. 

However, the tables have been turned in the Open 
Championship : Scotland won. The favourite of the field was 
victor ; for when Braid succeeded by three strokes on the four 
rounds’ play, there was a universal shout from the strained 
nervous system of four thousand people, which ‘made the 
welkin ring,’ and gave evidence of the high esteem in which the 
successful hero is held by all. Even English representatives 
who were present rejoiced, because the ‘ battledore and shuttle- 
cock’ game for the Championship was, for the year at least, 
cancelled. I never witnessed such general satisfaction at the 
close of a Championship, Not even Taylor, the late champion, 
grudges him the well-earned distinction, and Scotchmen over 
the world gloried at the welcome news. Now we have England 
holding the amateur’s place of honour, and Scotland possessing 
the champion of the world. 

There was some brilliant play during the two days at Muir- 
field, in most delightful golfing weather. It is a great privilege for 
golfers to witness such a glorious display. That is an unspeak- 
able advantage attending the Championships. The exhilarating 
feeling thrilled through my golfing soul, making me young 
again— 

Oh! through the twilight of autumnal years, 
How sweet the back-look on our first golf-world. 
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CONCERNING ST. PARTRIDGE 


BY L. H. DE VISME SHAW 


THROUGHOUT the feathered world one might, I think, search 
in vain for a representative with so strong an instinct for 
family life as that evinced by the partridge. The cock pheasant 
is the lord of a harem; his affection for the ladies of his harem 
— if indeed he possesses any real affection for them at all— 
is feeble and transient; for his offspring he cares nothing what- 
soever. The hen pheasant in her domestic arrangements and 
in the upbringing of her young is independent and self-sufficing ; 
for a while she gives due attention to her nye, but ceases to 
care for them or their companionship—as they cease to care 
for her or hers—so soon as they have reached months of 
discretion. Thus the existence of the family circle is but a 
brief one. Equally brief is the existence of the family circle of 
other birds. The blackbird, for instance, has no instinctive tie 
binding him to his relatives save during the breeding season. 
He pairs in the early spring ; he rears a brood or perhaps two 
broods. While the young birds are helpless the instinct which 
prompts the parents to care for them is a potent one indeed, 
but directly they are capable of gaining their own living the 
family bond ceases to exist; the father, the mother, the brothers 
and the sisters become so many insulated units—no longer 
relations in one another’s eyes, but just mere ordinary black- 
birds and nothing else. With the partridge, however, things 
are very different. When, a tiny ball of velvety down, his eyes 
first Open on an unimagined world, the family instinct, the 
instinct of clinging to the covey through thick and thin, is 
already strong within him. He will never be seen more than a 
very few feet from the parent birds. This instinct remains un- 
abated till the following pairing season, when the young bird, 
after a brief courtship and marriage, becomes in turn the parent 
of a covey. 
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The partridge separated after a day’s shooting from his rela- 
tives is one of the most wretched beings in existence. His 
apprehension in the face of the unwonted solitude. is great, no 
doubt. Alert, with upstretched neck, he stands and calls, 
listening continuously to other calling birds on every hand. 
Does the partridge know the voice of each member of his own 
family circle from the voices of members of strange coveys? 
Personally, I think there can be no doubt whatsoever that he 
does. You may see two birds within a short distance, perhaps 
not more than a hundred yards apart, each calling in the 
endeavour to wake an answering call from one of his own circle, 
and each taking not the slightest notice of the other. If our 
lonely bird has been driven far from the haunts familiar to 
him, he makes his way back unerringly—now hurrying forward 
for a short space, then stopping to ‘chi-vick’ and to listen for 
a responsive ‘ chi-vick’ in a voice he knows ; now topping 
some hedge in a short flight, then pausing to call and listen 
again before continuing his course, and so on till at length he 
reaches the little corner of the manor he knows as home. If 
other members of the covey are not already there they will, 
obeying the same instinct, soon put in an appearance, and our 
wanderer will once again find himself a happy mortal after his 
day’s adventures. Nothing does the partridge seem to dislike 
much more than enforced absence from the ground of his birth, 
or adoption. A covey flushed from the field whereon they are 
feeding seldom take long before they return almost to the very 
spot whence they rose. 

The partridge has the bump of localism—if there is such a 
bump known to phrenologists—largely developed. Where he 
is born, there, or very near at hand, will he spend his life. 
The radius of the daily wanderings of a covey left undisturbed 
is but a small one; only a failure of their food supply or the 
advent of some agitating force—such, for instance, as the pro- 
longed presence in their neighbourhood of one of the larger 
birds of prey—-will prompt them to seek a fresh beat farther 
afield. Birds imported from a distance show immediate attach- 
ment to the fresh home, their instinctive localism binding them 
at once to the new, strange spot on which they find themselves 
when they steal from the coop or basket at dawn. 

Another bump besides the bump of localism we find well 
developed in the partridge is that of regularity, or punctuality it 
might be called. One may notice—for weeks at a stretch 
perhaps—a certain covey in a certain corner of a certain field 
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at a certain hour every morning, say nine o’clock ; each day 
one may see the same covey in another certain place—very 
likely a different corner of the same field—at mid-day ; and 
one may regularly see them again in yet another certain spot 
shortly before dusk. This regularity of movement—which I 
have watched in the case of various coveys—is due to the birds’ 
habit of making a lengthy breakfast, then resting for a while, 
and then feeding again till the light begins to fade. An undis- 
turbed covey in September will feed on the stubbles from day- 
break till near ten o'clock; their meal over, they seek the 
shelter of the roots or other cover and remain quiescent therein 
till about three in the afternoon, when they will once more 
wander forth to the stubbles, feeding thenceforward till their 
bedtime arrives. Thus is life passed while the longer days 
remain. In the shorter days, when the spent corn is consumed 
or ploughed beneath the surface and Jack Frost has laid his 
hand upon the earth, the birds’ search for the now scarcer food 
is practically continuous during the hours of light. Yet all 
through may be noticed their adherence, more or less strict, to 
the habit of visiting certain parts of their beat at certain times 
of the day. 

A lover of home and the family circle, it might be assumed 
that the partridge would prove a devoted and self-sacrificing 
parent. No bird, indeed, is more solicitous for the safety of 
its young ; no bird—unless, maybe, the nuthatch—will sit so 
fearlessly during the period of incubation. Whether, as some 
of us have heard, a sitting partridge has ever allowed herself 
(the taale bird takes no part in the sitting) to be lifted from her 
eggs by a human hand I know not, but certain it is that many 
and many an one has been cut to pieces by a haymaker’s scythe 
as the penalty for her instinct of clinging to the nest to the very 
end. A few years ago an eminently sporting fox terrier of 
mine, with whom I took a short walk one afternoon, killed— 
to her shame be it said—within the space of two or three 
minutes, two sitting partridges whose nests, situated in the 
hedgerow by the side of the path, were only a hundred yards 
or so apart. 

As soon as the young birds are hatched the parents 
watch over them with consummate anxiety and care. Notice 
the father and mother slowly moving forward on the feeding 
ground, their diminutive brood around them. Scarce a yard 
do they travel without pausing to listen and to scan their 
surroundings. At the slightest sign of danger there comes 
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that warning note which the youngsters understand so well. 
Through your glasses you may see the chicks at one moment 
busily prying here and there in search of food; the next 
moment, the warning having been given by one of the parents, 
they have disappeared—as if by magic. Search the ground 
with your glasses as you may, you cannot detect a trace of one 
of them, so unerringly has each taken advantage of the least 
scrap of cover or the least depression in the ground, and so 
movelessly is it squatting there—but then if you are only a few 
feet away, a young squatting partridge, the tints of its plumage 
blending in such perfect manner with any natural background, 
is often practically invisible unless you know exactly where to 
look for it. The danger over—or the false alarm found to be 
a false alarm—the young birds are at once in evidence again, 
prying about for food as busily as ever. Now pocket your 
glasses and, emerging from the shelter in which you have been 
hidden, walk towards the covey, and you will see—few dwellers 
in the country can have failed to witness the sight at some 
time or another—what antics can be pursued by a partridge 
when endeavouring to lure an intruder, human or four-legged, 
from the place where the young are crouching in concealment. 

As you near the spot one of the parents suddenly rises in the 
air with all the fuss and fluster at command, flies for a yard or 
two, and then strikes out a line away from the covey. Shuffling, 
shambling along, with drooped wings and staring feathers, the 
partridge’s simulation—making itself appear to be a badly - 
wounded bird—is a perfect piece of acting and one which never 
fails to deceive a four-footed marauder or a human being to 
whom the trick is unfamiliar. Follow quickly, and the bird 
will lead you to what is considered a safe distance, when, 
throwing off the mask of deceit, it will rise on the wing and 
show itself able to fly as strongly as any partridge living. Now 
return to the starting point and flush the other parent, and you 
will see an almost exact repetition of the trick. The coast clear, 
it takes the parents but a short time indeed to return to their 
brood. 

Yes, strong is the bond which binds the old birds to the 
young and the young to the old, and continues to bind the 
covey together till another pairing season shall have come. 
From first to last—-till a charge lays him low or until the covey 
breaks up for the pairing—-the father of the family is regarded 
by his circle as an infallible ruler and guide, one in whose 
judgment implicit trust may be placed, Helis ever on the guj 
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vive ; as he acts so the others act ; where he leads the others 
follow unhesitatingly. His is a responsible position. It is he 
who gauges circumstances and distances ; it is he who decides 
whether it is wiser to squat or to run; it is he who gives the 
signal to rise when he deems flight imperative. If you walk 
up a covey in the open and, closely watching the spot where 
you know them to be, are able to detect with certainty the first 
bird upon the wing, and you kill that bird, you may safely lay 
fifty to one that your victim is the old cock. All of us know 
how an early season covey will scatter and lie, how lost they 
are for initiative, when the old cock has found his way into 
the bag. It is probably also the old cock who, after governing 
the movements of the covey throughout the day, selects the 
spot whereon his family shall sleep and decides the time at which 
they shall tuck themselves in for the night. Curious is the 
birds’ habit of packing into a tight circle, their heads pointing 
outwards, their tails meeting in the centre—curious, and once 
more demonstrative of the strong individuality of the partridge 
as a bird. The habit originated either (perhaps there may have 
been a little of both) as a precaution against surprise or as a 
means of affording each member of the covey the greatest possible 
degree of warmth. 

All birds when they are roosting keep their heads to 
the wind, thus preventing the current from playing upon the 
edges of the feathers and reaching the skin. The back of 
a partridge sleeping in the circle with its head pointing 
down wind is largely sheltered by the bodies of the birds on 
the windward: side of the circle, perhaps even so far protected 
that the current passes completely over it; whatever the 
changes in the quarter of the wind, certain birds—those with 
their heads towards the windward—receive the brunt of it in 
a way which does not chill or inconvenience them, while at 
the same time they screen the other members of the circle from 
its effects. The alternative hypothesis—that the instinct was 
evolved and became fixed in the partridge as a measure of 
defence against predacious animals—is what one always hears 
adduced as explaining the source of this sleeping in a circle 
habit. The pheasant roosting high up amid the branches has 
no foe to fear save the poacher ; the partridge resting on 
the ground is open to the attack of any animal whosc tastes lie 
in the direction of game. From whichever direction a cat or a 
stoat or a fox may approach a covey of partridges packed in a 
circle, he will find certain of the birds with their heads towards 
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him. There can be no attacking that Argus-eyed body in the 
rear. 

At the end of the season, or perhaps a little before, the 
father and mother of the covey—partridges mate for life—cut 
their family adrift, and turn their thoughts upon the creation of 
another. Forthwith the younger generation begin to pair, the 
male birds indulging in a good deal of harmless fighting till each 
has won a wife to please him. In due course the young couples 
begin to nest. During his first experience of nesting operations 
the cock partridge seldom interferes with any others of his 
species who choose to establish themselves near at hand. All 
he wishes for is to be left in peace with his mate and her eggs. 
Matters going on satisfactorily, he does what his father did 
before him—he rears a family and guards and guides them till 
another pairing season comes round, and then he casts them off 
for ever. Very soon afterwards one sees this home-loving and 
family-loving bird—now a cock of the second year—in quite a 
new light, the light of a tyrant of tyrants, a hater of all 
partridges whatsoever save his own wife, a hot-headed bully, 
ever striving to pick a quarrel with others of his kind, and 
willing and anxious to fight till scarce able to stand. Having 
once fixed upon the site of his nest, he regards the surrounding 
district as the exclusive property of his mate and himself. Other 
pairs—some of them his own children as likely as not—take a 
fancy to establish themselves within this district, and begin to 
nest near at hand. Then the mischief comes about. The old 
cock continuously molests the other nesting couples. You may 
see him chasing first one bird and then another off what 
he considers his own beat; for partridges of the younger genera- 
tion will rarely stand up to their pugnacious seniors, and when 
they do it is but for a very brief bout. Incessantly tormented, 
a young pair who have made their home within the sphere of 
influence of an old cock carry out the hatching of a family under 
considerable difficulties, if they are able to carry it out at all. 
Frequently their nest, full of eggs perhaps, is deserted alto- 
gether. When this happens there may be a second laying 
somewhere else, and a successful hatching of the eggs, or there 
may not. In the former case, the opening of the season sees a 
belated covey, the young of which are too immature to shoot ; 
in the latter, and probably more common case, we find a barren 
pair instead of what should have been a strong covey. The 
old cock partridge is an unmitigated nuisance, a standing detri- 
ment to the welfare of the stock throughout the nesting season. 
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The beneficial results of driving, which effectively thins out the 
old cocks, are great, and if every old cock on the shoot could be 
annihilated by the First of February nothing but good would 
follow. 

The partridge, like the sparrow, is to a great extent a 
parasite, flourishing through the agency of mankind far beyond 
the degree which would be fixed by wild nature; though we 
kill each year a large proportion of the birds reared, there is 
maintained a stock greatly in excess of what nature would 
allow in this country were she to farm it herself. This 
becomes strikingly apparent when we pass from a district in 
high cultivation to another district which knows not the plough 
and the drill. In the one place birds abound; in the other 
they only occur here and there. The farm provides everything 
necessary to the support of a large number of coveys. Laying 
down a general rule—which like every general rule has excep- 
tions—the richer and more highly cultivated the land, the more 
abundantly will partridges flourish thereon and the more robust 
will the birds be. Norfolk, first, I think I may say, as an 
agricultural county, is also first, easily, as a partridge county ; 
it produces a bird practically unknown in poorer and less widely 
cultivated areas. This is a day of improving weakly strains of 
partridges in districts where the soil does not naturally conduce 
to vigour, and, of course, appreciable melioration accrues; but 
the improvement fails to be sustained without the periodical 
re-introduction of new blood—one could not permanently 
establish the Norfolk bird on the soil of, say, Surrey. The 
Norfolk partridge is—well, the Norfolk partridge, for no other 
can compare with him either in size or in that dash which 
people often comment upon when first making his acquaint- 
ance, The county as a whole yields conditions favourable to 
his highest development, both physically and numerically. 
Yet even in Norfolk one may find exceptions to the general 
rule I have just set forth: the land in some districts where 
partridges flourish amazingly is neither rich nor entirely under 
cultivation, while again, in parts of the fen country, in the 
midst of perhaps the finest wheat-land in England, the condi- 
tions are such that the bird manages to exist only in the 
thinnest of numbers—the damp proving largely fatal to the 
young, no doubt. 

We are often told that the continuous pursuit of the part- 
ridge, which has been going on since the shot gun came into 
use as an instrument-of sport, has given the bird a greater 
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instinctive fear of man than that possessed by his ancestors of, 
let us say, from fifty to a hundred generations ago. It may be 
argued, however, that the greater wildness of our own bird 
compared with the bird our grandfathers told us about is more 
hypothetical than real, more the immediate effect of modern 
farming methods and modern shooting methods than an evolved 
instinctive augmentation of the partridge’s idea of what con- 
stitutes a safe distance between himself and a human being. 
Cover on the farm was a very different thing in our grand- 
fathers’ time from what it is in ours—there is a vast distinction 
between the broadcast turnips and long stubbles of those days 
and our short-shaved stubbles and drilled roots of now. The 
modern mode of shooting—how tame some of us would find 
the tardier system our grandfathers pursued—shows variance 
quite as great when compared with that adopted years ago. 
One might place matters thus: Farming changed; long stubbles 
and broadcast roots went the way most things go when im- 
proved upon ; diminished cover, and a large part of it cover 
through which birds could run without obstruction and without 
breaking up—drilled roots, of course—put the partridge on very 
much more favourable terms with the gunner than those on 
which he had been before. Hence the gunner found it well to 
amend his methods. He began walking in line after his birds 
and gradually gave the cold shoulder to pointer and setter. 
Then came driving—the very essence of sport, though perhaps 
our grandfathers might have inclined to a different opinion. 
To-day we see partridge shooting divided into two distinct 
stages. In the first, dispensing entirely with the canine assist- 
ance once considered necessary, we walk in line after the birds; 
in the second, we drive them. The question is then: if one of 
our grandfathers had farmed a thousand acres as we farm now 
and had killed his partridges as we kill ours—that is, if he had 
marched and countermarched his line of guns and keepers over 
the shoot at the beginning of the season—would not the birds 
have been as unapproachable as ours are after we have bustled 
them about a few times, and would not driving have been the 
only way of killing them? Again, if one of us were to farm a 
thousand acres as our grandfathers farmed, and when the 
season opened were to take a friend, a keeper, and a brace of 
pointers, and potter quietly round in the old haphazard fashion, 
would not our birds go on lying nearly as well as theirs lay? 
A great deal might be urged on both sides of the question of 
course. It can be said: ‘Look how wild coveys sometimes are 
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on the very first day of September.’ True; but there is the 
factor of individual memory as well as that of instinctive fear. 
During the previous season the parent birds of that wild covey 
were hustled backwards and forwards before a line—either of 
guns or drivers—till the mere glimpse of men walking in a line 
filled them with terror. An interval of seven months may have 
dulled the memory of the birds’ sporting experiences, but 
certainly has not obliterated it. To discuss the subject fully, 
however, would be altogether out of keeping with editorial 
views concerning space. Let me therefore only say that in my 
own opinion—for what it may be worth—the increased wild- 
ness of our modern partridge is much more a_ proximate 
affair the memory of the previous season’s adventures 
prompting an old bird to guide his family out of danger before 
the guns draw within range—than an affair of fixed instinct, and 
that a reversion to old conditions of cover and the old system 
of making small bags over dogs would in a very few seasons 
see the partridge no wilder than his 100-times-great-grandfather 
who was bowled over by our own great-grandfather a century 
ago 


While saying this, I believe, nevertheless, that the bird is 


to a certain extent a wilder bird by instinct than he was. 
Driving must have checked and must still be checking, and will 
continue to check, rapid development of the instinct of greater 
wildness, for it entirely reverses the natural application of the 
Darwinian law, the most timorous bird being the first to rush 
into danger—the first over the guns and, unless a very lucky 
bird, the first to fall. Still, in spite of the check imposed by 
driving, it seems assured that the partridge is destined to 
become eventually one of our wildest birds—as wary perhaps 
as the curlew—for it is very certain that we shall go on shoot- 
ing over every acre of arable land in the country as we do 
now, and there can be no doubt that the bird’s instinctive fear 
of man must continue to increase. Perhaps in a century’s time 
driving will be the sole method by which partridges can be 
killed, the bird having allowed its squatting habit to lapse 
almost entirely and acquired the practice of rising or running 
at the mere sight or sound of an approaching human being. 
Perhaps a century or two later even driving will be all but 
useless. The partridge of that period may have adopted the 
usage of climbing the air like a rocket at the sight of a line of 
drivers and coming over the guns at an elevation of about a 
quarter of a mile. 


A HUNTING WE WILL GO 


AUTUMN TINTS 


BY GEORGE E. COLLINS 


ONWARD we swept, my gallant bay mare and I, over the huge 
undulating pastures, as springy as the Sussex Downs ; crashing 
through the bullfinches ; gliding over the silver streaks that 
must mean some twenty feet of water at least ; and only half a 
field in front of us are 174 couples of bitches, packed like a 
flock of pigeons, and driving as only the pick of the best 
Brocklesby and Belvoir strains can drive. And not a soul in 
sight! We are alone with hounds. Onward and onward still 
we dash ; the pace increases, and there is victory in the bitches’ 
scream, for they are running for their fox. Yonder he goes ; 
straight across the middle of each grassy sea as he has done 
this forty minutes ; but his brush is down, his back is up, and 
the pack are coming up hand over hand, for they have got a 
view. Sensible and Winifred are racing for him now, and the 
game old rascal turns to meet his foes. A snarl of defiance, 
and his teeth are buried in the eager young foxhound’s throat ; 
but Sensible is on him in a moment, and a second later the 
torrent of black and white and tan has swept the little red 
jacket out of sight. Who-whoop! they’ve got him! And for 
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fifteen minutes we, Mavis Clare and I, have been alone with 
hounds. What a score over those fellows! We'll break him 
up, and with the mask on the saddle, and the brush just 
peeping out of the breast of my coat, we'll jog quietly back 
along the road with the pack at our heels, in search of the 
discomforted field. 

Rattle, rattle, rattle ! 

Eh! what’s that ? 

Rattle, rattle, rattle ! 

Hollo! Why, I’ve been dreaming ! 

But what’s that rattling on the window? Rain, I suppose. 
Well, it’s not daylight yet, so I’ll turn over and go to sleep 
again. But what arun that was! What a pity we can’t have 
runs like that in real life; and I leading the field, too, and 
alone with hounds! 

Yawn. 

Wonder if Mavis Clare will turn out a clipper? She frames 
to jump nicely, and she’s beautifully bred. 

Another yawn. 

Jolly glad I haven’t to get up for a few more hours yet. 

Rattle, rattle, rattle ! 

That isn’t rain on the window. It’s gravel. Well, I must 
get up and look out to see who it is. 

‘It’s half-past three, sir. I’ve put the kettle on the gas- 
stove, and the mare will be ready when you are,’ comes up 
through the darkness. 

‘Oh! it’s you, is it, Johnson? Couldn’t think what it was 
rattling on my window, and I’d forgotten that I’d decided to 
yo cubbing this morning.’ 

Into the cold tub and out of it, and now for the toilet of 
my first morning’s cub-hunting of the season. My thinnest 
brown Bedford cords are laid out for me in the dressing-room, 
and close by stand my black blucher boots and spurs; a 
flannel shirt and a thin hunting waistcoat is on a chair close 
by, and a soft Quorn scarf lies on the dressing-table. What 
coat shall I put on? Norfolk jacket, flannel jacket, or the 
grey riding-coat with the side pockets? I’m not going to golf 
or tennis, so the riding-coat, decidedly ; that looks workman- 
like and like fox-hunting, while the other savours of rat-catching 
in connection with breeches and boots. 

Quite awake now. What a grand thing is the morning tub 
for pulling one together! And how grateful and comforting is 
the smell of coffee that comes wafted upstairs as one quietly 
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opens the door and, as noiselessly as possible, creeps downstairs ! 
There’s no occasion to wake the whole house at 3.30 A.M. just 
because I’m going cub-hunting. 

The ham is delicious, the crusty cottage loaf perfection, and 
that coffee is so good that I must have another cup. Now for 
my hat. It will be hot before I get home again ; best put on 
a straw. What! a straw hat with breeches, boots, and riding- 
coat, and for cub-hunting! I forgot. My bowler, of course. 
Where’s my hat-guard? Hunting-crop, gloves, cigar-case, 
matches? Yes. For’ard away, then, and don’t slam the door 


THE FIRST ARRIVAL 


as you goout. The gas indoors makes it appear to be inky-black 
outside, but once in the open I can see that the faint light of 
dawn is beginning to streak the sky in the east. But all nature 
is still yet, and not even the birds have begun to twitter. 
From the direction of the stable comes the rattle of the halter- 
chains, and a light is burning in both stable and saddle-room. 

‘Ready, sir?’ asks Johnson, as he hears the crunch of the 
gravel beneath my feet. 

‘Yes, you can bring her out.’ 

My new purchase, Mavis Clare. Wonder how she will turn 
out? 

Johnson knows his work, for he has put on the light short- 
cheeked bridle with the sliding bar, and the curb is not severe 
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enough to hurt her. We want to be on friendly terms, Mavis 
Clare and I, for neither of us like a pulling match. 

‘Will you ride anything else to-day, sir?’ says Johnson as 
you mount the stone-block beside which the bay mare is now 
standing. 

‘No; you may get the rest out while I’m away.’ 

Pat her on the neck. ‘ Woa, old girl!’ 

But there’s no need for the ‘woa.’ Mavis Clare has been 
taught to stand still while her rider mounts, gathers up the 
reins, settles himself in the saddle, and gives the order to move 
off by a gentle pressure of the knees. How I do hate to seea 
horse walking away with its rider climbing all over it in his 
effort to get into the saddle, the reins anyhow, and a spill a 
certainty if there happens to be the pretence of shying or the 
playful buck of high spirits and good health. 

There! we should certainly have come apart then if I had 
not been firmly planted in the saddle; I should have spurred 
the mare in my struggles to keep on her back, should have 
certainly responded to her plunges by coming to the ground, 
both our tempers would have been upset for the day, and 
Mavis Clare would have been nervously suspicious of a repetition 
of the performance every time she saw something of questionable 
shape or heard something of uncertain sound. 

‘Steady, old woman. It’s only a cat in the laurels !’ 

It is a rather foggy morning, the silver screen somewhat 
delaying the efforts of the dawn to break, and the trees and 
objects we pass loom like phantoms in the mist. 

‘Now, that won’t hurt you! That mysterious shadow that 
flitted across the road through the park was only asheep. See, 
there’s another and another. That’s right for a sensible little 
woman !’ 

Mind the gate at the bottom. Don’t be in a hurry, don’t 
fumble with the catch, and be first pressing your horse to 
make it come up to it, and then pulling it back because you 
have got too close or overshot it altogether. Ride quietly up 
to it, three parts broadside on, with the catch just within 
reach of the hunting-crop, so; now steady, ‘Go on, old girl,’ 
open comes the gate, round it she walks. Give it a push to 
clear her quarters, let it slam; and see that the catch is 
fastened. Now we can trot along the road for a bit. Better 
keep to the road, it is smooth and level if hard, while the 
roadside is little softer, and very uneven, just as likely to give a 
joint a twist as not; besides which there are stone-heaps and 
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occasional grips, capital practice for teaching a horse to mind 
where he puts his feet when the ground is soft and it is broad 
daylight, but we don’t want them this morning. It is lighter 
now, but a mist still hangs over the landscape, and I can barely 
see the gossamers on the hedges and bracken, the silver 
cobwebs set to catch the fairies. 

Not a good sign for a scent this morning, that. But I hear 
the youngsters have made a capital start, and, thanks to the 
showers of the past week or two, and the soft warm mornings, 
they have been able to race the cubs round with such a crash 
and such a dash that a brace or a leash have come to hand 
each day. Now we shall see if the lessons have done any 
good, and if they can hunt a cub to death as well as race him 
to death. 

There is no sign of life as I patter through the empty 
streets of the little village. Stay, there is a light in the 
chamber window of that cottage to indicate that a labourer is 
getting up to go to his work. 

It is still rather misty. I wonder if it will be too foggy for 
hounds to be thrown in? Will Brown wait till it clears or will 
he take the hounds home ? 

Hullo! what’s that in front that has made the little mare 
prick up her ears and quicken her pace? Is that the sound of 
iron-shod heels or not? Will it be Mostyn? No, he’s too 
lazy. Ferguson, Bertram, Todd? No, he’s not come down 
yet. Perhaps it’s ; yes, I can distinctly hear two or three, 
it must be the hounds. Ah! that whip-crack confirms it. 
Capital! round the corner I come upon them, the second 
whipper-in greeting me as I canter past him to the huntsman. 

‘Morning, sir,’ says Brown. ‘Shan’t have such a good 
scent this morning, I’m afraid. Then anxiously : ‘Your mare 
won't kick hounds, I hope? New purchase, sir ?’ 

‘Yes, I bought her of Hodgson of Utterbury, and I don’t 
think she’ll touch a hound. She’s quiet enough with the 
terriers.’ 

‘Oh, bought her of Mr. Hodgson, did you, sir? I know 
her, and her dam too. She was one of the best bits of stuff I 
ever crossed. She won’t kick a hound, sir, she’s been brought 
up with ’em all her life. You can depend upon it you've as 
good an animal as she is good-looking. I know the breed, 
and there is no better hand with a young horse than young 
Hodgson. Shouldn’t wonder if you saw him out on her own 
brother, a four-year-old, this morning—yours is five, I believe, 
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sir, isn’t she ?—then you'll see how it’s done. So quiet with 
them, he is, so gentle, yet so firm.’ 

And so we jog on to the woodlands which are to be the 
scene of the morning’s lessons to the young hounds and the 
young foxes, the old huntsman beguiling the time with anecdotes 
and stories of the phenomenal promise shown by one or other 
of the young entry. 

‘That’s the little bitch as I tell you was first over the ride 
on Monday just before we rolled him over. Daphne, by 
Belvoir Dexter out of our Rosy. Yoi! Daphne, good little 


AN EARLY START 


bitch!’ And the youngster looks up pleased, with a wave of 
her stern, at the sound of her name by the voice she has 
begun to love. 

Perhaps a rabbit scuttles across the road and there is visible 
excitement in the pack. 

‘Don’t make a noise,’ says Brown to his lieutenants, as one 
or two young hounds show an inclination to dash off in pursuit. 

‘Welladay ! Welladay!’ he says quietly. ‘Ware riot, have 
a care, Welladay’; then, when all danger of a breakaway is 
past, more sharply, ‘Have a care, ware riot, Welladay,’ and 
softly, ‘Yoi, Welladay, good little bitch, Welladay !’ 

‘If they’d started shouting and cracking their whips there’d 
have been half-a-dozen puppies off like a shot, and perhaps the 
whole pack after them.’ 
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‘But I like to see them keen,’ he adds; ‘I wouldn't give a 
toss for a man, a horse, or a hound who wasn’t keen of a 
morning when he went hunting.’ . 

We are now joined by a farmer or two, and the owner of 
the coverts where we are going to draw, and his agent, also put 
in an appearance. 

‘We don’t have many out yet, and we don’t want ’em,’ 
observed the huntsman. ‘Those who take the trouble to get 
up as early as this are generally of the right sort, keen enough 
to know something about fox-hunting, and willing to lend a 
helping hand when it is wanted; they can keep their mouths 
shut and stand still, know a cub from an old fox, and you can 
depend on them to tell you whether we are on a fresh cub or 
the hunted one.’ 

’Tis quite daylight now, and the mist is only hanging about 
in sheltered places. Already it is dissolving and floating away 
in banks of cloud, and the sun is beginning to light up the 
autumn tints in all their grandeur. Ah! those autumn tints! 
Beautiful as is the early green of the coming spring, it cannot 
compete with the glories of the dying foliage when lit by the 
rays of the rising sun on an autumn morning. How like a 
transformation scene at a pantomime! Grey and silvery and 
weird at first; then the mists dissolve, rolling in cloudlike 
banks down the green velvety sides. Gradually a radiant glow 
spreads over the scene, the trees are decked in gold and brown 
and rich deep red, and the glory of an autumn morning bursts 
upon you in all its majesty. All is golden and grandeur, save 
where the sun lights up the gossamers and makes them gleam 
like a network of silver filagree, and where the sparkle of the 
dewdrops carpets the woodlands with a tapestry of jewels, Oh! 
you lovely autumn tints, how I welcome you! To the world 
you tell that summer is over and that winter is approaching, but 
to me you herald the birth of another hunting season, with all its 
joys and all its pleasurable excitement, just as the fresh green 
leaves in spring-time tell me that ’tis time to put away the trap- 
pings of the chase, to dream of the triumph of the past season and 
of the great things that we hope are in store for us in the future. 

How is it those wonderful colours cannot be put on canvas ? 
Many a picture of the beauties of autumn have I seen, yet 
never once have they done justice to that wealth of colour, that 
majesty of glittering splendour that one sees nearly every morning 
in early cub-hunting, and which has so often charmed and 
delighted me in those glorious Brocklesby woodlands. 
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But hark! business has now begun, and as I canter to the 
corner, which I have volunteered to guard, a musical twang- 
twang from the huntsman’s horn tings out, echoing and re- 
echoing down the woodlands, to be followed by a cheering 
‘Yoi! wind him, little bitches!’ as the eager pack rushes into 
the leafy tangle. 

Mavis Clare pricks her ears and stares now here now there, 
her frame in a tremble of nervous excitement. She knows 
the meaning of that ringing blast and the presence of the 
mottled pack at the covertside, longing for the mad _ burst 


DOWN THE VELVETY RIDES 


in the open, the quick rush at the open water, the steady swing 
down to the post and rails, and the dash into the thorny tangle 
of the bullfinch ; longing for the unspeakable joys of a quick 
thing over the vale, when the music of the pack and the 
measured thud on the springy turf keep time with beating of 
one’s own heart and 

‘Steady, old girl! Your master longs for a gallop as much 
as you do. But this is education, pure and simple, little woman, 
and we must learn to stand still, keep our mouths shut, and 
confine ourselves in patience with the belief that the more cub- 
hunting the cub-hunting is, the better sport shall we enjoy in 
the regular season.’ Better by far a long morning’s tow-row 
round the woodlands, when every cub has been got away but 
one, and the huntsman, persevering with the last, the pack 
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hunts him slowly and persistently through the matted tangle, 
foiled to a degree, and when every one has gone off yawning 
to breakfast runs into him, as stiff as a stake and done toa 
turn ; better by far, | say, such a morning’s cub-hunting than 
a quick burst in the open with half the youngsters left in 
covert and the other half tailed off over the country till the 
body of the pack is stopped and brought back to pick them up 
and begin work over again. ’Tis magnificent, but ’tis not cub- 
hunting. 

Hark again! A whimper. That’s Hopeful for a fiver! 
Trust old Hopeful to find a fox! 


A MORNING IN THE BROCKLESBY WOODLANDS 


‘Hoick to Hopeful! MHoick! Hoick!’ 

Now they’re at it hammer and tongs, and every tongue is 
wagging. 

Mavis Clare is like a cat on hot bricks, but soon settles 
down after a while as the merry jingle comes floating down on 
the slight breeze, now quite near, now dying away in the dis- 
tance and but faintly borne to our listening ears. 

Out pops a rabbit close to us, and Mavis Clare starts as if it 
were a buffalo ; for just now nerves are at a tension. Bunny 
hops a few paces and nibbles at the green herbage, hops a few 
more paces, and nibbles again; then the chorus of canine 
voices comes with a crash, nearer and nearer, so bunny sits up 
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to listen, slips quickly through the hedge, and is seen no more. 
Then, with a whirr and a rush, comes a gorgeous rocket, not 
ten yards from where Mavis Clare has leapt two feet into the air 
at sheer astonishment, gleams of gold and brown and rich red 
—autumn tints—glint in the morning sun, and so over the 
hedge sails a young cock-pheasant in all his glory. Ah! my 
fine fellow, you’re safe till October, and then ! 

But events now come thick and fast. More rabbits, noisy, 
clattering blackbirds, and then into the ride there stalks a rich 
red-brown form—autumn tints again—and there it pauses to 
listen. With ears pricked and head erect, bushy brush with 


ON THE LOOK OUT 


its white tag slightly waving to and fro, a gleam of white as the 
sunlight catches the ruff under the throat and the white waist- 
coat beneath, there is no doubt what that is—an old hand, as 
cool as a cucumber, and up to every move of the game. 

Nearer comes the ringing chorus, as Mrs. Reynard glances 
round, catches sight of man and horse, to whom is vouchsafed 
a prolonged stare, and then, without haste or bustle, but with 
easy, Catlike grace, slips quietly through the fence. Turning 
up the hedge till the next is reached, the pretty creature glides 
up that for some fifty yards, pops through a gap, and is seen 
no more. 

Right up to the spot where Reynard came into view sweeps 
the glorious music, and into the ride tumbles half a score of 
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hounds. ’Tis time for action now. Mavis Clare is all excite- 
ment, but I know she has been taught to stand a whip-crack, 
and those hounds must be stopped. Both whippers-in are far 
enough off at their respective corners, and in half a second the 
pack will be away in the open. Crack! goes the whip, and the 
noses are up in an instant. ‘Hoick baick! Get away baick 
into covert,’ and the bulk of the hounds turn back immediately. 
But a couple have slipped through the hedge, and the situation 
looks desperate, for if once they throw their tongues in the 
open the rest will fly to them. 

Mavis Clare skims over the hedge like a bird, having an idea 
that she is in for a gallop. But she is to be disappointed this 
time, for those hounds must, with rating and whip-cracking, be 
turned back into covert at all cost. Round the corner comes a 
thud of hoofs, and Brown gallops into view. 

‘An old ’un ?’ he asks. 

‘Yes. Vixen. Gone away to Round Hills.’ 

Twang, twang! goes the horn. ‘Len in baick! Hoick 
baick, little bitches!’ cries the cheery voice, and in another 
minute we are left in solitude and silence once more. Now for 
a cigar, and as the blue smoke curls upwards, comes back the 
recollection of the gallops we have had from this covert in the 
past. 

‘Hullo, young feller, you’re in a hurry !’ 

Round the corner, in hot haste, comes a smaller edition of 
the old lady who had taken her departure a few minutes before, 
but very different in manner. Nervous haste was the chief 
characteristic, and the wet, bedraggled brush and protruding 
tongue told that the last forty or fifty minutes had been one of 
excitement and action to the little stranger. Very different, 
too, from the cold stare and leisurely departure of mama was 
the frightened glance and hurried bob back into covert of 
Young Hopeful. Yet hounds are quiet now, and not in full 
cry as when Mrs. Reynard set out, and the silence is only broken 
by the occasional cheer or a note from the huntsman’s horn, 
just to let the youngsters know where he is. For young hounds 
hate to be lost, and they will work in covert industriously 
enough if they think their huntsman is near. 

Once or twice a hound or two had popped out on to the 
ride, sniffed about, listened for a twang of the horn or the 
voice of another hound, and then gone off in that direction ; 
and once a youngster had ventured to speak to the line taken 
by Young Hopeful, but had not courage enough to follow it up 
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or confidence in his own powers to speak again. After a while 
the huntsman puts in another appearance. 

‘Three cubs have gone away, and one has just got to 
ground in an earth opened by a badger, but I did not let 
hounds work him. Have you seen anything, sir ?’ 

‘Yes, a cub that has done a bit of work came round that 
corner about ten minutes ago and went in again just here. 
A young hound spoke to him a little time after, but you 
were running down below them. Listen to those jays scream- 
ing away to the left. I bet you he’s there now.’ 


GOING TO A HOLLOA 


Away he canters, touching his horn as he goes, and he 
waves back to me cheerily when, a moment or two later, an 
old hound opens near where I had indicated. 

The fun now becomes fast and furious as the pack, on 
good terms with the fugitive, hustle him round with a merry 
cry. Out of covert he goes as if bent on the open, but his 
courage fails him as the sound of his pursuers draws near. 
‘Tally-ho baick !’ is the cry; so in he darts once more, twist- 
ing and turning, now up a dry ditch and now going a few 
yards along a grass ride. But Nemesis is on his track, and try 
as he may, he cannot shake off his persistent enemies. Once 
they nearly had him, and again he only escaped by the skin of 
his teeth. But he is one of a good litter and determines to die, 
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if he must, like a hero in the open; so, making one final bid for 
liberty, he dashes out of covert, the hounds course him half 
way across a field, and then they roll him over. 

Up comes Brown with a smile of satisfaction on his genial 
weather-beaten face, and leaping from his horse, whom he leaves 
to graze as peacefully as if no such important event as the 
demise of a cub—handsomely hunted and handsomely killed— 
was in progress, proceeds metaphorically to dance round the 
tattered remains of his fox, cheering now this hound and now 
that ; snatching a morsel now and then for a youngster also 
who hasn’t had a bit of fox ; whooping like mad, and every 
now and then sounding a triumphant blast on his horn, Brown 
never takes a fox away from his hounds to break up during 
cub-hunting, and rightly too. 

Now the whippers-in come galloping up, a few gentlefolk 
and half-a-dozen farmers, and congratulations and greetings 
are general. 

‘Hullo, old feller,’ says one, ‘1 didn’t expect to see you 
here. Thought you never got out of bed till nine.’ 

‘Don’t you mind his rotting,’ says another. ‘He’s only 
just turned up himself, and we’ve been here since five.’ 

‘Capital bit of work, gentlemen,’ remarks the huntsman, 
‘just an hour and twenty-five minutes since we found, and 
they were all at him, young ’uns and all, at the finish.’ 

‘Where are you going to now, Tom ?’ 

‘ Barnard’s Wood, sir, is his lordship’s orders, I hear there 
is a capital litter there, and we’ve got to give ’em a good dusting.’ 

More cigars are lit, and the cavalcade trots gaily off in the 
direction of Barnard’s Wood, picking up the master and his two 
boys together with a few others ex route. But scent has altered 
for the worst, for the sun is now very hot and has dried up 
what moisture there was to begin with. ’Tis hunting pure and 
simple now, real hard work. There is a whimper, a chorus 
that dies down to a whimper again, then silence. The hunts- 
man canters now up this side, now that, occasionally touching 
his horn, and occasionally giving a cheer, Now and then 
comes a ‘ Tally-ho over!’ as a cub is seen to cross a ride, and 
hounds are silent ; and once or twice a ‘Tally-ho baick!’ tells 
us that one has shown himself in the open and turned back 
into covert again, And the youngsters all this time? Nota 
skirter nor a shirker among them, but each one is working the 
matted tangle with the keenness and determination of a seasoned 
hunter. 
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They have already been at it an hour and a half, and young 
Rapid has voted it ‘deuced slow’ and gone home to breakfast. 
Ah! my young friend, you don’t know that this is the perfec- 
tion of cub-hunting, and that when, a few minutes later, hounds 
run into their fox, as stiff as a stake and done to a turn, the 
hard-earned worry will do the young entry more good, and put 
them in better heart, than the easily won meal which is 
provided by a fifteen minutes burst with a burning scent. 

A young farmer canters up on the very double of Mavis 
Clare, the four-year-old bending to his bridle with arched neck 
as the firm light fingers play upon the reins like those of a 


GONE TO GROUND 


skilled musician on a piano. ‘Good morning, sir,’ says young 
Hodgson, ‘I hope you like the mare. This is own brother to 
her, and will make a good hunter some day, I think. A very 
tired cub has just gone into the far quarter of the wood, and I 
am off to tell Brown,’ he says as he canters on. And that is how 
virtue found its reward. 

Enough for one day says the master, thoroughly satisfied 
with the morning’s work, and so we are dismissed to our 
homes. 

‘Your way is past my place,’ says young Hodgson as we 
move off. ‘Won’t you call and have some refreshment? You 
must be hungry, I am sure.’ 

Will I not! ’Tis a long time since that 3.30 meal in the 
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gaslight, and the inner man is proclaiming that Nature abhors 
a vacuum. And so we trot on, past the harvest-fields with 
their busy teams, past the fast-filling stack-yards, and the ivy 
and rose-clad farmhouses to the birthplace of Mavis Clare. 
Was there ever such nut-brown ale and such delicious bread 
and cheese ? Hodgson here puts in an appearance in a great 
state of heat and with a consuming thirst. He has told his 
groom to give the mare ‘a down of chilled water’; he is very 
glad I like her, the old ’un was a rare bit of stuff, and carried 
him—a gift from the noble master—three seasons after Brown 


WILL DALE 


had done with her ; the harvest was a good one, and the new 
self-binders had saved him tons of money. 

And so we must be off at last, for both father and son have 
their business to attend to. 

One more cigar to smoke on the way home? I shall not 
find them amiss, as they are a present from the gentleman who 
takes the shooting. Good-bye, and good luck to the four-year- 
old. Phew! it’s hot, and the flies are a nuisance! We ought 
to have been home a couple of hours ago. But it is hard to tear 
oneself away when hounds are still at work, and it was really a 
capital finish, well worth stopping for. 

Bang! bang! bang! bang! 

A party of gunners are advancing up the turnips on the 
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right, and over the road swoops the remains of a covey of little 
brown birds, the gamest little chaps in feathers. Oh! you 
autumn tints!—the golden stubbles, the deep green of the 
turnips, the little brown bird, most sporting and tasty of them 
all; the glory of the woodlands, the rich red coat of the little 
rascal, the plumage of the long tail as he goes whirring and 
rocketing over the ride, you are here at last. And, by Jove! I 
do want my luncheon. 


ENGLISH TEAMS IN AUSTRALIA 


BY HOME GORDON 


WHILE Mr. A. C. MacLaren is collecting a side to do battle 
for the Motherland against her Federated Colonies, it seems 
opportune to deal with some of the features of former tours in 
Australia. Many will probably be surprised to find how 
frequent have been English visits to the Antipodes, and it 
also comes quite as a shock to recall the fact that it is now 
forty years since the first team visited the land under the 
Southern Cross. In the earlier visits, whilst the Colonial interest 
in the English tourists was immense, there was comparatively 
little excitement about them at home. But so soon as Gregory’s 
team had won that historical match in 1878 at Lord’s, it was 
realised how formidable was the calibre of our opponents, and 
ever since the keenness of the rivalry has increased until it is 
now at its very zenith. 

The first side that ever went to Australia was entirely pro- 
fessional and practically confined to those from the South, for 
all the crack Northern men refused to go with the exception 
of Iddison and E. Stephenson. The tour was a speculation on 
the part of Messrs, Spiers & Pond, and Richard Daft always 
asserted that they cleared {11,000 by their venture. The 
remuneration to each man was {£150 with all expenses paid. 
Mr. Mallam was the manager, and he invited Cesar, Parr, 
Jackson, Willsher, Lockyer, Hayward, Carpenter, Grundy and 
Anderson, not one of whom would go. The team which sailed 
consisted of both the brothers Stephenson, Bennett, Caffyn, | 
Griffith, Tom Hearne, Iddison, Lawrence, Mortlock, Mudie, Sewell 
and Wells, the arrangement being that the twelfth man stood 
umpire. The tour may be regarded as educational, for the 
opposing sides were always Twenty-two except when an Eighteen 
of Victoria was met. This was the opening match begun on New 
Year’s Day, 1862, and witnessed by 25,000 people, who paid half- 
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a-crown admission. It may be of antiquarian importance to 
record that Caffyn bowled the first English over in Australia, 
and that Bennett, who went on at the other end, made the first 
English run. This is the corollary to the record of Barlow, who 
claims to have been the only professional who ever went in first 
to bat and on first to bowl in the same Test Match in England. 

The Melbourne match ended in a victory for England 
by an innings and 96 runs, 18 duck eggs disfiguring the 
Colonial sheet. To play their second fixture the profes- 
sionals travelled 200 miles on a bumpy road in a coach-and- 
six to Beechworth. Twenty-two of the ‘Ovens’—as the home side 
were called—were disposed of for 20 and 53, the bowling 
figures being Caffyn 9 wickets for 7 runs, Wells 8 for 10, and 
Bennett 11 for 10. The home team gave 20 wides to swell 
the visitors’ total of 264. The first of many exhibition single- 
wicket matches followed. Griffiths scored 6 and then bowled 
eleven Ovens for a total of 1—which was a no-ball! The 
earliest Australian victory was at Sydney, when Twenty-two 
of the combined Colonies won by 12 wickets. Only one 
of the England eleven was bowled out, and the Australian 
stumper Thompson never gave an extra, whilst G. Moore 
claimed ro wickets for 51. To follow the tour would be 
superfluous, but one extra game should be mentioned, because 
it was the first in which English and Colonials were on the same 
side. The World in Australia beat Surrey in Australia by 6 
wickets, after which each of our Twelve planted an elm at 
Melbourne in commemoration of the tour. 

The Northern professionals apparently regretted their refusal, 
for two years later George Parr himself brought the second side, 
including seven of those who had before declined, as well as 
Dr. E. M. Grace, whilst only Caffyn of the first band again 
made the voyage. This tour was a triumphant progress, as ten 
victories and six draws was the record of the unbeaten expedi- 
tion. The chief adventure was a collision on the voyage from 
Sydney, in which a sailing-vessel was run down, but the steamer 
with our cricketers had to put back for repairs, so that, instead 
ef fulfilling the next engagement, £300 forfeit had to be paid. 
Forty thousand people in the four days witnessed the earliest 
match at Melbourne. The most notable analysis was that of 
Tarrant v. Twenty-two of New South Wales, who bowled 35 
balls for no run and 7 wickets. But the double effort of Tinley 
deserves allusion. Twenty-two of Ararat were sent back for 35 
and 34, and his share was 26 wickets for 53 runs. At Otago so 
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bad was the ground that after a while the stumps were repitched 
at right angles to the original wicket. One stonewaller was met at 
Castlemaine, for a local bat named Easton stayed in two hours 
for 3 runs! 

Twelve years elapsed before the third invasion of Australia, 
and this time it was Dr. W. G. Grace who led the attack. His 
was not a representative side, although all three Graces were in 
the team and Mr. J. A. Bush was behind the sticks. Still ten 
victories were set against three defeats. The chief disaster was 
in the opening match. 3 to 1 was laid on the English, who 
had come out in a passage of fifty-two days, but were beaten 
by an innings and 21 runs. Messrs. F. Allan and H. F. Boyle 
were among the Victorian bowlers, Horan and Midwinter batted 
and Mr. B. B. Cooper made top score with 84. He had, 
of course, enjoyed much experience in England, having for 
years played for Middlesex, and made 70 for Gentlemen v. 
Players at Lord’s in 1865 ; for Gentlemen of South v. Players 
of South, in 1869, he had also scored 101, compiling with 
Dr. W. G. Grace 283 for the first wicket, which was a record 
until 1892. Other features of the tour were that in the match 
at Sandhurst the heat was 140° in the sun, and that Twenty-two 
of Yorke’s Peninsula at Kadina were sent back for 13, Martin 
M‘Intyre claiming 7 wickets for 1 run and Lillywhite 13 
for 7. Dr. W. G. Grace with 126 and Mr. G. F. Grace 
with 112 made the first English centuries ‘down under.’ At 
Melbourne, Oscroft was bowled by the fifth ball of an over, then 
limited to four, and the champion was caught out over the 
ropes. Lillywhite was induced to back the English for £50 v. 
Fifteen of Combined Australia, and the match was only won for 
the Mother Country five minutes before time. Oscroft had the 
enterprise on the voyage home to trace out an uncle he had 
never seen in the backwoods behind King George’s Sound, and 
whilst in Australia sold a gross of his own photographs besides 
doing a commercial deal in bats on a big scale. Mr. Spofforth 
was first met at Sydney, and it may be recorded that the English- 
man he earliest dismissed in his great career was A. Greenwood, 
whom he clean bowled. 

On the fourth tour, a professional one under Lillywhite, the 
Colonials three times contended on equal terms with us. A 
draw with New South Wales was followed by the great defeat 
of England by Australia with 45 runs to spare. This was due 
mainly to the grand batting of Charles Bannerman, who retired 
hurt after compiling 165, though Alfred Shaw to this day relates 
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how Armitage dropped an easy catch quite early in the great 
batsman’s innings. Except Jupp, who scored 63, no one else 
made 40. Our revenge came in the return fixture with a margin 
of 4 wickets, George Ulyett having most to say to this, as he 
made 52 and 63 and took 3 for 48. Our batting was not 
strong. 

Lord Harris has kindly furnished me with notes on his tour 
in Australia, but as they have already appeared in print, only a 
few items can here be culled. Of course his visit was after the 
first Colonial home-coming, so the calibre of our opponents was 
now measured. Mr. I. D. Walker had originally intended to 
take out an amateur twelve, but this proved impossible to collect, 
and Lord Harris eventually led a most moderate band supported 
by Ulyett and Emmett. The latter made five trips to Australia, 
though a shocking sailor. But it was on this occasion that he 
proved so invaluable, for his bowling read : 


I13r runs... 137 wickets ... 8°68 average. 


It is interesting to note that all through Lord Harris con- 
tinually laments dropped catches. ‘Our miserable failure in 
holding catches was heartrending, but we got accustomed to it. 


However, Vernon Royle only missed one on the tour, and that 
a very difficult one.’ 

Some of his contemporaneous comments, in the light of 
future experience, are most notable: ‘Jarvis is a fine bat, but 
has not yet mastered the art of running between the wickets. 
Palmer is quite first-class as a bowler. A fine catch by Boyle 
at nondescript short-leg’ [an apt designation for the spot where 
the wily Victorian subsequently fielded so superbly|. ‘Evans is 
the best bowler we have met in Australia, very high action, 
faster than Alfred Shaw, greater accuracy with alteration of 
pace and pitch, and decided work from the off. The sooner 
professional umpires are employed throughout the colonies the 
better for cricket.’ This reads curiously when compared with a 
letter from Melbourne dated June rgo1: ‘We badly need 
umpires of the type of Jem Phillips, for nearly all our young 
bowlers have invidious action.’ Of course the row at Sydney 
has become historical. It was really due to the rivalry between 
that town and Melbourne. Lord Harris had brought Colthurst 
from the latter town to umpire, and a decision of his caused the 
mob to invade the ground. There was a nasty scrimmage, in 
which Mr. A. N. Hornby displayed his great personal strength 
and pluck by carrying a man who had assaulted Lord Harris 
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over a hundred yards through an angry crowd to the pavilion, 
where he gave him in charge. Next day matters were smoothed 
over, and the game quietly terminated in our easy victory. So 
far as eleven a-side fixtures were concerned, three were lost and 
two won. Mr. A. N. Hornby scored heavily against odds, and 
Lord Harris with Ulyett were successful on nearly all occasions, 
Mr. A. P. Lucas rendered good service with bat and ball, but 
Mr, A. J. Webbe proved a comparative failure. 

One or two observations by Lord Harris on colonial wickets 
‘twenty years since’ are not unamusing : ‘ Every ground is an 
oval, planted round with the perpetual gum-tree to the detriment 
of the light, though it gives little shade to spectators. The 
batting wickets are perfect, but the out-fielding rough. The 
Hobart Town ground is beautifully situated, but a most extra- 
ordinary one to play on. I can only liken it to a hog’s back. 
A very tall long-leg might be able to see a gigantic mid-off, but 
even that is doubtful. The crumbly nature of the soil in 
Australia generally necessitates a new pitch for each innings.’ 

Shaw’s first team, which arrived at Sydney on November 16, 
1881, after five matches in America, was purely professional. 
This was the earliest and the most agreeable of the three 
tours promoted by Shaw, Shrewsbury, and Lillywhite, though 
marred by the fact that the effects of the sunstroke subsequently 
proved fatal to Richard Pilling, the best wicket-keeper that ever 
put on gloves for England. After a sunstroke in Australia, Mr. 
Frank Penn never played cricket again, but this catastrophe 
belongs to a rather later date. The players were a formidable 
lot, who won three and lost two of the eleven a-side matches. 
To-day the order in which they came out in batting may be 
worth noting : Ulyett, who made the only century, Shrewsbury, 
and Barlow all averaged over thirty, Bates just below, Selby 
and Scotton over twenty, Peate, Midwinter, Shaw, Emmett, and 
Pilling. Peate and Bates each took 30 wickets for about 
18 runs each. When Victoria went in to make 94, the two 
Yorkshiremen took the first 6 wickets with only 7 runs on the 
board, and though Mr. Boyle hit up 43, the Players won by 18 
runs. Ofthe Test matches one was a draw, the other a Colonial 
victory by 5 wickets, thanks to Mr. Palmer, who took 11 for 
165. A notable match was the encounter with Mr. Murdoch’s 
second team previously to the departure of the latter for England. 
This was the strongest which ever came to our shores. But 
on this occasion, in a total of 260, Mr. P. S. M‘Donnell made 
147, A. C. Bannerman 70, and the next highest score was 7. 
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However, they won by 6 wickets, though Shrewsbury played 
very fine cricket for 82 and 47. Another curiosity of the 
tour was that while Shaw’s 8 wickets cost 171, 3 of them 
of New South Wales were obtained for only 5 runs. 

Lord Darnley himself furnishes the bulk of the information 
at my disposal for a summary of the tour he led at the close 
of 1882. The Melbourne Club managed everything, paying 
the expenses of all concerned, and giving each of the profes- 
sionals over two hundred pounds. This was the last tour 
which was attempted with only a dozen cricketers. In several 
matches the English were hard pressed to puta side in the 
field, and substitutes were found in Messrs. George Alexander 
and M. Cobbett, who was the reporter going round with the 
tourists. On paper the mixed team of amateurs and professionals 
was a capital one, but they lost three out of the six eleven a-side 
matches. Up to one period four encounters had left the 
honours divided between England and Australia, and in the 
fifth bad fielding, a shocking batting collapse, and heavy rain 
brought about a melancholy defeat with an innings to spare. 
However, this was the only untoward feature so far as the 
play was concerned. An accident on the steamer outward 
bound delayed the visitors, who, on arriving at Adelaide, had to 
disembark and begin the fixture with Fifteen of South Australia 
the very day they quitted the ship. A worse feature of the 
mishap to s.s. Peshawur was that poor Fred Morley sustained 
an injury to his rib, which not only proved damaging to his 
bowling all through the tour but was eventually the cause of 
his early death. The loss of his fast deliveries was much felt, 
as was the utter absence of even moderate form displayed by 
Lord Darnley, who, besides an injury to his hand, never 
enjoyed good health, and several times stood down. With 
bat and ball Mr. A. G. Steel did splendid work, and in all 
matches his 152 wickets only cost 6°87 apiece. His innings of 
135 not out against the combined Australian eleven was remark- 
able for his timing and placing of the ball, his mastery over Mr. 
Spofforth’s formidable bowling being complete. Mr. C. F. H. 
Leslie gave a demonstration of his best form in his 144 
against New South Wales, but on other occasions proved woe- 
fully uncertain. Mr. W. W. Read and Mr. C. T. Studd were 
fairly successful, whilst the failure of Mr. G. B. Studd with the 
bat was compensated by his magnificent fielding. Mr. E. F. S. 
Tylecote kept wicket in excellent form, and his stumping of Mr. 
Bannerman off a fast leg-ball of Mr. Leslie’s was phenomenal, 
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Of the professionals, whilst Barlow and Bates did excellent 
all-round work, Barnes was a pronounced ‘ passenger.’ 

Some further comments from the memoranda of Lord 
Darnley are of interest. The English team saw the modern 
scoring-board, which was not introduced into this country 
even in an abbreviated form till many years afterwards. The 
far-famed Mr. E. Evans did not impress the visitors, and the 
much-vaunted curly slows of Mr. W. H. Cooper worked as little 
havoc against us as subsequently in this country. The terrific 
hitting of Mr. Bonnor and the splendid bowling of Mr. Palmer 
aroused hearty admiration. The inevitable note of friction is to 
be found in the observation that Mr. Spofforth’s heels so cut 
up the wickets at both ends that Horan became an unplay- 
able bowler. Midwinter’s 92 not out, an example of ‘iron 
defence,’ was the largest Colonial contribution. Again comes 
that very modern observation, ‘our catching was contemptible 
. . . the extraordinary regularity with which English cricketers 
miss catches under Australian skies.’ Alas, and under our own 
nowadays! The humours included the pawning of the English- 
men’s cricket-bags by the impecunious curator at Tamworth, 
and the persistency with which Sir George Strahan, the 
Governor of Tasmania, forced a lucky coin on the English 
captain for the purpose of tossing. It proved effective even 
against the proverbially fortunate Mr. W. L. Murdoch. Lord 
Darnley paid a high tribute to the absolute fairness of the 
Australian bowling. Once more the hospitality was boundless and 
delightful ; indeed it is breaking no secret to mention that more 
than one happy marriage was the outcome of this tour. Lord 
Darnley himself, so tradition relates, when returning a hand- 
kerchief lent him to bind a wound in the field, for the first time 
met the lady who became his wife. 

The next English team in Australia was entirely professional 
and again under the expert triumvirate. The most memorable 
point, alas! of the tour was the fact that the Australian amateurs, 
who had returned from England, refused to meet the English 
players unless they themselves received the same fee for each 
match, though to them these were merely home fixtures. A 
member of the M.C.C., on the day I write, told me at Lord’s his 
vivid recollection of the game he witnessed at Sydney when Com- 
bined Australia won by 6 runs. The marvellous catch by Mr. Jarvis 
at the wicket off Mr. Spofforth which dismissed Bates, the fine 
effort of Flowers and Maurice Read at the conclusion, and the 
catch by Mr. Evans which sent back the Notts representative, 
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he mentions as the best features. Against Twenty-two of Moss 
Vale, Peel took 18 wickets (13 clean bowled) for 7 runs. So 
far as the results went the tour was most successful, two defeats 
to Combined Australia being set against one victory over them, 
and others over Mr. Murdoch’s team, Victoria, New South 
Wales, and South Australia. Lots of adventures marked the up- 
country matches, which were a trifle desultory on occasions. 
Barnes headed both tables and did great work in each depart- 
ment. Shrewsbury won the highest Colonial felicitations for 
his grand batting, and was successful as captain. Ulyett failed 
—some one does on each tour—and it seems strange now to 
read that poor Johnny Briggs only bowled 8 overs, In all 
matches Peel claimed 353 wickets for 5 runs each. 

The monopoly of Shaw, Shrewsbury, and Lillywhite for 
taking out elevens of Players was maintained in 1886, but they 
never encountered the full strength of Australia, though twice 
pitted against the best available sides with success. Two defeats 
from NewSouth Wales marred their programme; still the standard 
of play was high. The batting, except that of poor Scotton, was 
remarkable, even with Shrewsbury and Barnes towering above 
the rest. The latter headed the bowling, though an injury to his 
thumb kept him crippled towards the end. The out-cricket was 
capital, the all-round form of Lohmann and Briggs having been 
excellent. For the first time Mr. C. T. B. Turner was met, and 
from the outset ‘the Terror’ proved a magnificent bowler, 
averaging 7 runs for 59 wickets against the strongest combina- 
, tion which had yet left England. Mr. Ferris, too, met with 
marked success, and the popular expectation aroused over the 
attack of this notable pair was abundantly fulfilled when they 
appeared on our home wickets. The greatest game and most 
conspicuous triumph of this tour was the victory over Australia 
by 13 runs, after Messrs. Turner and Ferris had dismissed our 
professionals for 45. On the last day our men played up in 
fine fashion, and gave the Colonials 111 to win on a good 
wicket. This easy task proved impossible in the face of the 
admirable length kept by Barnes and Lohmann. In each 
innings Mr. Moses was top scorer. Another capital feature was 
the victory by 9 wickets over Victoria, who opened with 245. 
However, Shrewsbury scored a magnificent 144, and Bates 
made 86 out of roo at the close. A notable match was that 
between Smokers and Non-Smokers, when the abstainers broke 
the record up to that date by amassing 803. Shrewsbury with 
236, Mr. Bruce 131 (out of 196 for first wicket), and Gunn 
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with 150 were the ‘centurions,’ whilst Messrs. Worrall, Mus- 
grave, and Houston exceeded 50. The others, who had entered 
the field smoking cigarettes, did fairly well, as Mr. G. S. Palmer 
made 113 and Briggs 86 and 54. ‘The result was a draw, and 
it is commemorated by a large photograph in the pavilion at 
Lord’s. 

Such a piece of folly as two touring teams visiting Australia 
in the same season will never be repeated, and much bad feel- 
ing was engendered both in England and the Colonies when it 
was found that no arrangement to prevent this deplorable clash 
could be attained. Financially the results were deplorable. 
The Melbourne Club lost £3500 over Mr. Vernon’s team, and 
the promoters in Australia of Shaw, Shrewsbury, and Lilly- 
white’s venture were £4000 to the bad, whilst the three English 
managers divided a further deficit of £2500. The cricket 
played by both teams was admirable, far better than might have 
been expected, but the feeling everywhere was that these visits 
were quite overdone, and if pursued commercially, even single 
ones, would be more profitable at more lengthy intervals. 

Mr. Vernon’s side was generally deemed the weaker, but 
though it met with a series of mishaps, the performances may be 
set down as exceptionally brilliant ; for out of twenty-six matches 
only the first encounter with New South Wales was against the 
visitors. Lord Hawke, who began as captain, had to return to 
England because of the death of his father, and the terrible 
accident to Bates, which removed the sight of his eye as the 
result of reckless practice at nets, left the team without a 
reserve man. Mr. W. W. Read in eleven a-side matches 
averaged 65, his fine hook to leg entirely baffling the Colonial 
bowlers. Though suffering from neuralgia at the time, his 
largest score of 183 v. South Australia became the more 
admirable in consequence, Over this match arose the only 
interruption to the harmony, When we seemed safe for an 
easy victory, the wicket was watered at night and rolled out so 
hard and true that the home side made 493, Mr. George Giffen 
playing a superb 203. A notable point was the consistency of 
Peel’s batting, for though his highest score was only 55, he 
averaged 39. His 213 wickets only cost 7 runs, but in 
important engagements Attewell bowled more cheaply. Mr. 
Stoddart hit splendidly, and Abel was pertinaciously invaluable. 
Mr. A. E. Newton’s batting was far above his English form, and 
he fairly won the innings victory over Combined Australia by 
making 77 when our men all went down before the leg-breaks 
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of Mr. G. H. S. Trott, a case which proves how little new there 
is in modern cricket. Peel and Attewell sent back the Sixth 
Australian Team for 32, the Notts bowler taking 7 for 15 
and Mr. Walter Read making four successive catches at point 
off his bowling. In the next and final match, the same bowler 
took 11 for 58, which Horan pronounced to be the best 
bowling performance he had ever witnessed. 

The triumvirate of managers for the first time had amateurs 
to assist them, and Mr. C. A. Smith took command in the 
field. The capital result was almost identical with that of Mr. 
Vernon’s tour, for a brace of victories by New South Wales 
alone disturbed 25 matches. Shrewsbury batted better than ever, 
scoring 764 runs in 13 innings, his 232 v. Victoria being an 
exceptional display of correct scientific defence. In this game 
Mr. George Brann knocked up 118, his only valuable contribu- 
tion at the Antipodes. In the victory over the Sixth Australian 
Team by 158 runs, after only 22 had been the margin on first 
hand, Shrewsbury with 206 had again the largest share. The 
best bowling was that of Lohmann, well supported by Briggs. 
Pougher and Preston were disappointing, whilst the old 
Carthusian captain, besides giving gallery displays of batting in 
matches against odds, actually took 91 wickets for 3 runs 
each. One combined match was played by members of 
both teams, who on a wicket much damaged by rain won 
handsomely by 126 runs. Peel and Lohmann divided 18 
wickets, Shrewsbury and Maurice Read being most successful 
with the bat. 

In the respect that Lord Sheffield’s team was the first 
taken out under the private enterprise of one individual, his 
tour was unique, and though neither Shrewsbury nor Gunn 
could accept invitations the side was a great one. The 
presence of Dr. W. G. Grace as captain roused Colonial 
interest. It is no secret, however, that matters were not 
entirely satisfactory. Dr. W. G. Grace had practically insisted 
on the inclusion of Mr. O. G. Radcliffe, who was absolutely 
useless, and except Abel there was no bat of the strictly defensive 
order. For the fast bowler, Sharpe had been chosen in place 
of Mold, but was an utter failure, the brunt of the attack falling 
on Attewell, Briggs, and Lohmann, with Peel as a change. 
Financially the tour cost Lord Sheffield many thousands 
of pounds, but the cricket was successful in spite of two of 
the Test matches ending adversely. Dr. W. G. Grace in 
the first match with Victoria, scored 159 in his best style on 
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a bad wicket, and though he made no other great score he 
headed the averages with the capital figure of 44. Abel, 
Maurice Read, and Mr. Stoddart made centuries and batted 
finely. Indeed, except Bean and Mr. Radcliffe, all the side 
were consistently excellent with the bat. The wicket-keeping 
devolved on the two crack amateurs, Messrs. MacGregor and 
Phillipson, and this department was therefore splendidly filled. 

Enormous excitement was shown over the Test matches. 
After a grand tussle at Melbourne we were beaten by 54 runs, 
due to the collapse of our batsmen on fourth hands. At Sydney 
we were again beaten after an even finer fight. We led by 162 
at half-way, Abel having carried his bat clean through our 
innings of 307, scoring a faultless 132. Then Messrs. Lyons 
and Bannerman put on 175 for the first wicket, and with Mr. 
Bruce making 72 and some bad mistakes in the field, 309 was 
the aggregate. Mr. Bannerman was seven hours and a half at 
the wicket for his g1 and only hit 5 of the 204 balls he 
received from Attewell. After losing Abel, Bean, and the 
champion for 11, our batting never recovered, though Mr. 
Stoddart gave an admirable display. The third and last game 
we won by an innings and 230 runs to spare. The Colonials 
could not look at Briggs on a bad wicket, and our 499 was 
made before the rain. A highly injudicious comment made by 
Dr. W. G. Grace about the decision of an umpire caused great 
ill-feeling and prolonged discussion. 

No other tour was so brilliant as Mr. Stoddart’s first expedi- 
tion in Australia, and, thanks to journalistic enterprise, telegraphic 
reports of each match whilst in progress kept us in London in 
as close touch with our side as the Oval supporters are with 
Surrey in an out-fixture. Eventually the rubber of the Test 
matches had to be decided on the fifth game, and this the English 
won by 6 wickets, thanks to the grand batting of Albert Ward 
and J. T. Brown, who added 210 on fourth hands and gave us 
the great victory, towards which Messrs. MacLaren, Stoddart, 
and Peel had lent valuable aid, Richardson also bowling 
superbly. The first of the quintet of games was quite as notable. 
The Australians having lost Messrs. Iredale, G. H. S. Trott, and 
Darling for 21, compiled 586, Mr. George Giffen getting 161 
and Mr. S. E. Gregory 201, Mr. M‘Carthy Blackham helping 
him to put on 154 for the ninth wicket. The famous midget 
received a subscription of £103 for this feat. Undaunted, our 
men accumulated 325 and 437 by grand batting, Albert Ward 
with 75 and 117 heading the score on each occasion. Then, 
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by magnificent bowling, Peel and Briggs won the match for the 
Old Country by 1o runs after six days of prolonged tension. 
Mr. A. E. Stoddart, with a glorious 173, helped us to win the 
second game easily. Utterly outplayed at Adelaide, where the 
heat prevented our men from sleeping, we lost by 382 runs. 
Mr. Iredale gave a great display in his 140, and our side could 
not look at Albert Trott, who captured 8 wickets for 45 runs. 
A single innings victory for the Colonials also formed the result 
of the fourth encounter. Mr, H.Graham compiled 105, Albert 
Trott hit well for 86, and our batting was utterly discomfited 
by the attack of Messrs. George Giffen and C. T. B. Turner. 
But the rubber was ours, and so the great object of the tour 
was achieved, Apart from these big games, Mr. Stoddart’s 
combination won five eleven a-side games and lost two. The 
attractive game played by the Englishmen was generally appre- 
ciated, and the great tact of Mr. Stoddart made him universally 
beloved. Our only weakness was in fielding, and the only 
failures were Humphreys—who was brought out by special 
desire—Lockwood, and Brockwell. The captain headed the 
batting, with Mr. A. C. MacLaren in great form just below him. 
Then came the two professionals who had won the final match. 
Mr. Francis Ford proved as good a hitter as ever; Peel, 
Briggs, and Richardson bore the brunt of the bowling. The 
wickets were under the custody of Messrs. Phillipson and L. H. 
Gay, the old Etonian being stumper in the four last Test 
matches. 

Over Mr. Stoddart’s second tour there is less temptation to 
linger, because the facts are comparatively fresh in men’s 
minds. On paper the side looked good enough for the big 
task before them, but it seems impossible to find excuses for 
their deplorable lack of success, which caused such bitter 
disappointment at home. Our men being outplayed at all 
points, we lost four of the five Test matches, and had only four 
victories against five defeats in twelve eleven a-side matches. 
Nor was it only in the field that matters went wrong. Mr. 
Stoddart was forced to make strong comments on the offensive 
attitude of spectators in many cases, and the plain speaking of 
Ranjitsinhji aroused much irritation. The Indian cricketer and 
Mr. A. C. MacLaren at times did magnificent work with the 
bat. Hayward and Storer were fairly successful, and so was 
Mr. J. R. Mason, who also headed the bowling ; but, except 
for some flashy, though uncertain, batting by Mr. N. F. Druce, 
the rest was all too sad, We needed effective bowlers, we 
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needed steady bats. We stood revealed for the first time inferior 
to our opponents. Contrast our cricket with the form shown 
by Messrs. Clement Hill and Darling, by Messrs. Harry Trott 
and Noble, and then see how melancholy Richardson and J. T. 
Hearne looked after Mr. Jones! Superior all-round capacity 
for the game on the part of the Australians completely out- 
played us. 

Now what are the prospects of the forthcoming tour? I 
do not wish to give our fresh body of representatives a sorry 
start, but must confess a foreboding that once more we shall 
have to haul down the flag before our Colonial kinsmen. It 
had been hoped that the new side would have gone out under 
the auspices of the Marylebone Cricket Club, and with Lord 
Hawke taking charge of the fersonne/, the captaincy in Test 
matches devolving on Mr. A.C. MacLaren. But early in May 
the Committee of the M.C.C. confessed their inability to 
collect a good team, and Mr. A. C. MacLaren undertook the 
task. At the time of writing he has not chosen all his 
bowlers, and it is in this department that the eventual weakness 
will lie. The Yorkshire executive are hesitating whether they 
will permit any of their professionals to make the trip. But 
even if they are allowed to go, it must be remembered that 
Hirst proved quite outclassed when he went with Mr. Stoddart, 
and I venture to prophesy that Wilfrid Rhodes will be quite 
ineffective on Colonial wickets. The same observation may be 
made about Mead, who will simply play in the best batsmen. 
John Gunn is certainly a good all-round man, but as a bowler he 
is not to compare with Peel, Briggs, or Attewell in their prime. 
Naturally one of the ‘leg-break’ exponents has been selected, 
but as Australian batsmen never take liberties, too much hope 
cannot be pinned on this form of attack. Braund is, how- 
ever, an admirable bat and splendid field. Where is our fast 
bowler to come from? The answer for the moment is Mr. 
Bradley. With Mold out of the question, Mr. Kortright, Wood- 
cock, and Bland dead out of form, and Lockwood neither 
very safe nor likely to be asked, he is certainly the best. But 
even this cursory survey shows that at no previous period has 
English bowling attained a less elevated standard. 

Mr. MacLaren is evidently alive to the necessity for choosing 
patient bats. W.G. Quaife is a pronounced stonewaller, and 
the slowness of Hayward is now notorious. With all his 
brilliancy Tyldesley can be as steady as any one, and the great 
wicket-keeper Lilley will also be of no small use in the same 
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ca‘egory. Mr. G. L. Jessop is a law unto himself, and the 
possibility of one of his astounding contributions will effectively 
upset the calculations of any Australian captain. The fact of 
Mr. A. C. MacLaren being now out of form is of small weight, 
for, like Mr, Stoddart and Mr. Ernest Smith, he will speedily 
play himself up to the top of his ability once more. Mr. R. E. 
Forster is unquestionably the most brilliant amateur either 
University has produced since Mr. Norman Druce, and it lies 
between him and Mr. Lionel Palairet which is the finest old 
Oxonian batsman of the hour. 

With Ranjitsinhji and Messrs. C. B. Fry and J. R. Mason 
all declining, and Abel not asked, the absolute England Eleven 
is certainly not being sent across the sea. On the other hand, 
Australian batting looks on paper most formidable. Messrs. 
Hill, Trumper, Laver, Noble, Gregory, Graham, Iredale, 
Hopkins, Duff, Stuckey, and Trumble are a notable lot. In 
bowling we know the ability of Messrs. Trumble and Noble. 
The aboriginal Marsh, with a dubious action, is reported 
destructive, and two bowlers unknown to us, Messrs. Matthews 
and Travers, will confidently attack the wickets of the English 
visitors. May the best side win the rubber of Test matches ! 
But do let the game be played in a chivalrous, and not in a 
cantankerous spirit. The batsman should avoid leg-play, and 
the bowlers anything like an unfair delivery. England expects 
all the sons of the Empire to uphold the best traditions, and 
whether our own men or their colonial cousins win, it is still 
the supporters of the same flag who will claim the victory. 


COATE—THE FARMYARD 


RICHARD JEFFERIES AT HOME 


BY DARBY STAFFORD 


WHETHER the naturalist or the sportsman predominated in 
Richard Jefferies it would be difficult to determine, and which 
of the two ministered the more to the other is a problem equally 
hard of solution. At any rate, the naturalist or the sportsman 
—and he who is the one is inevitably more or less the other-— 
who does not thoroughly know his Jefferies is much to be pitied, 
as having missed high communion with a kindred spirit—a 
master spirit, indeed, but truly and kindly kin. Jefferies’ hooks 
are eye-openers to even the closest observer of Nature, who, 
reading them, realises how much he has failed to see; for, as 
the late Sir Walter Besant said, in his ‘Eulogy of Richard 
Jefferies,’ his writings ‘show how the book of Nature was laid 
open to this man in a way that it was never before presented to 
any man who had also the divine gift of utterance, namely, by 
a man who, though steeped in the wisdom of the field and 
forest—though he had read indeed in the book—could not read 
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it aloud for all to hear.’ That precisely hits the peculiar power 
of the subject of this article ; he could both see with a wonderful 
discernment, and could also enable others to see with his own 
clear vision. Comparisons are proverbially odious, and are 
equally futile. It would therefore be useless to attempt to 
draw comparisons or contrasts between Jefferies and others. 
Equal to any in power of close and accurate observation, he 
also possessed the even rarer power and style of the clearest of 


COATE HOUSE—THE FRONT 


exponents—and a poet at that. But this is not an article 
on the genius and work of Richard Jefferies as a whole, but 
on the man at home—and mainly from a sportsman’s point of 
view. 

As already intimated, every true sportsman is a naturalist, more 
or less ; for to be successful in sport one must know much of the 
haunts, nature, and habits of the game pursued. By a sports- 
man is meant one who is a ‘hunter,’ to use the appropriate word 
which, on the other side of the Atlantic, is employed of every 
one who pursues game in any way. And the true sportsman 
takes more than a butcher’s interest in his quarry, does not slay 
for the sake of killing, and always deals with a wild creature as 
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Isaac Walton said a fisherman should handle his bait, ‘as if he 
loved him.’ Such a sportsman will find that between himself 
and Richard Jefferies there is the truest of affinities. 

A pilgrimage to Coate is almost a necessity for the student 
of Jefferies ; and only in the very neighbourhood in which he 
learnt his lore and first exercised himself in gunnery and 
angling can his admirers come fully to comprehend the part 
which his environment played in making him what hewas. To 
those who cannot make that pilgrimage in person this paper is 
offered as some slight substitute. By means of its illustrations, 
at least, some help to an understanding of its subject may be 
afforded. 

There is no difficulty at all, to one who has read Richard 
Jefferies’ books—all of them— in singling out the house where 
he was born and in which he spent his early days. The visitor 
says to himself, as he comes within sight of the place, ‘Ah! 
Amaryllis at the Fair’; for there is the very garden wall so 
accurately described in that novel. And the caller almost 
expects to find Farmer Iden in the yard or garden, and to 
recognise him at once, or, on entering the house, to see him 
asleep, with his head against the wainscot, as the novelist 
describes him. 

Almost ridiculously, on reaching the door, one is inclined to 
ask for Richard Jefferies—expecting to find him ready to show 
the visitor round the place, with pride as great and enthusiasm 
as keen as always crop out in his writings whenever he deals 
with Coate. And when does he not deal with Coate? It was 
there that he lived all his life, in heart. Said he, pathetically 
enough in the after days of his bodily exile from the place, ‘1 
think I have heard that the oaks are down. They may be stand- 
ing or down, it matters nothing to me; the leaves I last saw 
upon them are gone for evermore, nor shall I ever see them 
come there again ruddy in spring. I would not see them again 
even if I could; they could never look again as they used to 
do. There are too many memories there. The happiest days 
become the saddest afterwards ; let us never go back, lest we 
too die. That is a sad paper, in ‘Field and Hedgerow,’ 
which he wrote when he was really dying, and every line of 
it breathes of passionate love for the place of his birth. He 
would not ‘go back’: No indeed—for he had never been away 
a day all his life—in heart. Coate was his real environment 
always. 

It was pathetic to realise how fully Coate had become part 
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and parcel of Jefferies’ very existence. Without going three 
miles from the house it is possible to find the exact counterpart 
—nay, the original—of almost everything that he describes in 
his books, town and the sea excepted. Farmyard, meadow, 
uplands, brook—to the very rushes and willows, the lake, the 
downs—all are there; and each as full of interesting life as 
when the thin, fragile boy with the thews of a weakling and the 
soul of a giant, with keen eyes, used to roam about, as once 
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again he did—or seemed to do—as guide to an interested 
visitor, The thoroughness with which he observed and 
absorbed every detail of natural life in the neighbourhood, and 
reproduced it in his works, is an illustration of the truth of the 
assertion, which holds good of Nature as of literature, that he 
who reads a few books well knows all books, for the many are 
but repetitions of the few best. One hopes that to the present 
generation of readers of Jefferies’ books, and especially to 
pilgrims to Coate, the reproach which he brought against those 
of his own time and neighbourhood does not apply: ‘No one 
else seems to have seen the sparkle on the brook or heard the 
music at the hatch, or to have felt back through the centuries ; 
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and when I try to describe these things to them they look at me 
with stolid incredulity.’ Not, perhaps, so ‘stolid’ as he thought, 
for that was the wail of a disappointed, dying man. 

A request for permission to photograph the house and farm- 
buildings met with a courteous response, and the writer set him- 
self to pick out spots already familiar to him through Jefferies’ 
descriptions, and all of them easily identified on sight. It would 
be impossible to explain the delight, with a sad undertone, of 
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that walk round the farm and its vicinity. It was easy to under- 
stand how his surroundings had ministered to Jefferies’ love of 
Nature ; the greatest marvel was how he had managed to weave 
those surroundings into his tales and articles to such an astonish- 
ing extent. Word-pictures, exact even to the minutest details, 
in the novels, in ‘ Bevis,’ ‘ Wood-Magic,’ ‘The Amateur Poacher,’ 
‘Wild Life in a Southern County,’ ‘The Gamekeeper at Home,’ 
‘Field and Hedgerow,’ and others, not forgetting exquisite 
passages in that wonderful ‘Story of my Heart,’ came to mind 
at every step. It was as if the boy Bevis (now and then grow- 
ing up for a minute into graver years and soberer thought) had 
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taken the visitor in hand to show him round the fields and 
coppices; and the photographer now and then caught himself 
smiling as if in response to some actual audible remark on 
the part of his enthusiastic guide. It means much to be under 
the spell of Richard Jefferies in Richard Jefferies’ own domain. 

Of course he had his gun—the old single barrel of which 
he was so fond, and of which he sang the praise, long years after 
he had ceased to handle it, in an article called ‘The Single- 
barrel Gun,’ ‘I mean some day,’ he wrote, ‘to buy a single 
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barrel, and wander with it as of old along the hedges, aware 
that if I am not skilful enough to bring down with the first shot, 
I shall lose my game. To get the gun it had been necessary 
to go into the house. It was kept in the clock-case, as of yore 
—where every self-respecting gun claims to be kept in a farm- 
house, and not hung by slings on a beam for all the rising dust 
to find and rest upon. Jefferies’ earliest lessons in gunnery 
were taken in the house itself—up in the garret. What a soul- 
stirring article is that in ‘The Amateur Poacher’ on ‘ The First 
Gun’ to a sportsman who was ever a boy, and remembers 
what it felt like ; his fingers lovingly clasp the stock of his own 
first gun as he reads. But Jefferies’ first gun of all was only an 
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old flintlock, found in the garret—a ghostly place, full of creepy 
shadows, having in it a stuffed fox, which had been shot! ‘Had 
it not been for the merry whistling of the starlings on the thatch 
above, it would not have been possible to face the grinning teeth 
of Reynard, ever in the act to snap, and the mystic noises, and 
the sense of guilt—for the gun was forbidden.’ It is difficult to 
keep a boy from a gun who is built for one; and young 
Jefferies used to practise aiming from the garret window— with 
a flint in the lock and a little powder in the pan—climbing on a 
clothes-press for the purpose, and resting the heavy weapon on 
the sill. ‘Aim could be taken out of the window at the old mare 
feeding in the meadow below the brook, and a “ bead” could 
be drawn upon Molly, the dairy-maid, kissing the fogger behind 
the hedge, little dreaming that the deadly tube was levelled at 
them. At least, this practice and drill had one useful effect, the 
eye got accustomed to the flash from the pan, instead of blinking 
the discharge, which ruins the shooting. Almost everybody and 
everything on the place got shot dead in this way without 
knowing it. Alas! the gunnery practice was discovered, and 
the stock of the gun burnt. But difficulties do not discourage 
a boy with ‘gun’ in his blood, so a make-shift stock was 
made and the barrel bound on, only to be discovered and 
confiscated, and to have the breech-block removed, which settled 
the matter for a time ; for, as Jefferies, disconsolately living the 
time of disappointment over again, says: ‘ This was fatal. A 
barrel without a breech-piece is like a cup without a bottom. It 
was all over.’ 

A sporting boy’s longing for a gun: is there any yearning 
like it—so intense, so exasperating? That sort of boy must 
have a gun; and Jefferies’ parents had the sense to see it. 
‘There is along, dull blank, and then a brilliant streak of 
recollection. Doubtless it was a year or two afterwards when, 
seeing that the natural instinct could not be suppressed, but had 
better be recognised, they produced areal gun (single barrel) for 
me from the clock-case.’ It is not difficult for any one who 
keeps his own boyhood green in his memory to enter into the 
delight of the young sportsman. Years afterwards he lingers 
fondly over the description of that weapon, the grain of the 
barrel, ‘for it had not been browned’ ; the rich colour of the 
walnut stock, its delightful balance, ‘long and slender and light 
as afeather, it came to the shoulder with wonderful ease.’ What 
sportsman who remembers the bliss of handling his own first 
gun does not concur in his estimate of that single-barrel : ‘A 
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beautiful piece of workmanship it was ; my new double breech- 
loader is a coarse, common thing to compare with it.’ 

Well, that was the gun which ‘ Bevis’ went into the house 
to get, hospitably asking his visitor to ‘come in.’ Those who 
knew the house in olden days say that it has been modernised 
and spoiled. The thick thatch has given place to tiles, and the 
picturesque appearance of the building has vanished ; but the 
house inside is much the same. Every reader of Jefferies’ books 
knows it as well as he himself knew it : and will look for fami- 
liar nooks and corners, nor will he fail to keep an eye for the 
woodshed of many memories, and the window of the cellar— 
that place of a doleful imprisonment, as set forth in ‘ Bevis.’ 

There was the shed in which the canoe was built, with much 
labour and enthusiasm, but with a youthful thoughtlessness 
which failed to take into account its weight when finished, and 
the consequent impossibility of getting it down to the brook. 
The summer-house is there, or a successor, and the garden wall 
which overlooks the road is just the same as described in 
‘Amaryllis,’ and elsewhere. 

The meadow has not changed at all, with its ‘dip’ in which 
a small boy could remain hidden from searching eyes up at the 
house, and conveniently deaf to an unwelcome call. And the 
brook—of voyages innumerable and sport galore—winds through 
the meadow as of old. The reader of ‘ Bevis’ and the ‘ Amateur 
Poacher’ knows every inch of that brook. It was here that the 
memorable voyage of the raft took place, for this is the ‘ Mis- 
sissippi’ of boyish imagination, on which much boat-building and 
navigation were expended. And later on, when angling had its 
day, the brook afforded endless interest from a fisherman’s point 
of view. There is a delicious account of one exciting—though 
somewhat reprehensible—snaring of a pike in ‘The Amateur 
Poacher,’ to which reference must be made while speaking 
of the brook ; albeit it took place some little distance up or 
down the stream. The young sportsman, on that occasion tres- 
passer and poacher both, was exploiting a neighbouring estate. 
The ‘ Poacher’ and his companion in iniquity were prepared for 
sport of various sorts: ‘Each of us carried a long hazel rod, 
and the handle of a ‘“squailer”” projected from Orion’s pocket. 
For making a “squailer”’ a tea-cup was the best mould : the cups 
then in use in the country were rather larger than those at 
present in fashion. A ground ash sapling with the bark on, 
about as thick as the little finger, pliant and tough, formed the 
shaft, which was about fifteen inches long. This was held 
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upright in the middle of a tea-cup, while the mould was filled 
with molten lead. It soon cooled, and left a heavy conical knob 
on the end of the stick. If rightly thrown it was a deadly 
missile, and would fly almost as true as a rifle ball. A rabbit or 
leveret could thus be knocked over; and it was peculiarly 
adapted for fetching a squirrel out of a tree, because, being so 
heavy at one end, it rarely lodged on the boughs, as an ordinary 
stick would, but overbalanced and came down,’ 

But to return to the predatory fishing. It was reprehen- 
sible, but one grows quite excited over the narration. The 
young reprobates were well up in their nefarious work, and the 
reader is knowingly told how to affix a wire loop to a hazel rod 
for snaring purposes :—f The wire for fish must slip very easily, 
and the thinner it is, if strong enough, the better, because it takes 
a firmer grip. A single wire will do, but two thin ones are 
better. Thin copper wire is as flexible as thread. Brass wire is 
not as good ; it is stiffer, and too conspicuous in the water.’ 
Now, how did the young scamp know all that in those youthful 
days, as he evidently did ? One suspects that he had been hold- 
ing converse with some of the shady, but interesting, characters 
whom he afterwards described in ‘Old Tricks,’ ‘A Gip Trap,’ 
‘Before the Bench,’ and in sundry chapters in ‘The Game- 
keeper at Home.’ Probably a sporting boy always has a strain 
of the poacher in him, out of which, it is charitably to be hoped, 
he grows in time ; and, anyhow, it was a pirate of a pike that 
Jefferies was after on that trespassing expedition. He got him 
too ; but let him tell the tale himself. ‘After a long look 
across, I began to examine the stream near at hand: the rushes 
and flags had forced the clear, sweet current away from the 
meadow, so that it ran just under the bank. I was making out 
the brown sticks at the bottom, when there was a slight splash 

caused by Orion about ten yards farther up—and almost at 
the same instant something shot down the brook towards me. 
He had doubtless landed a jack, and its fellow had rushed away. 
Under a large dead bough that had fallen across with its top in 
the stream, I saw the long slender fish lying a few feet from the 
bank, motionless save for the gentle curving wave of the tail 
edges. So faint was that waving curl that it seemed caused 
rather by the flow of the current than by the volition of the fish. 
The wings of the swallow work the whole of the longest summer 
day, but the fins of the fish in running water are never still ; day 
and night they move continuously.’ 

Did ever any writer but Jefferies weave into his tales of 
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sport such indications of close observation and such vivid 
descriptions of natural objects and the habits of wild creatures ? 
There is not space to quote the whole narrative. After de- 
scribing his attitude on the bank, and the horizontal direction 
given to the rod, because ‘jack do not like anything that 
- stretches across them. . . . The straight shadow even seems to 
arouse suspicion—no boughs are ever straight.’ He goes on 
to speak of the gradual advance of the snare, for ‘with fish 
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everything must be done gradually and without a jerk. A sudden 
jerking movement immediately alarms them.’ After describing 
the necessary manoeuvring to get the wire over the fish’s tail, 
the more desirable way of slipping it over the head being 
rendered impossible by a projecting bough, he approaches the 
climax. ‘After enlarging the loop I put the rod slowly forth 
again, worked the wire up stream, slipped the noose gently over 
its tail and gently got it up to the balance of the fish. Waiting a 
moment to get the elbow over the end of the rod, so as to have a 
good leverage, I gave a sudden jerk upwards, and felt the weight 
instantly. But the top of the rod struck the overhanging 
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bough, and there was my fish, hung indeed, but still in the 
water near the surface. Nor could I throw it on the bank, 
because of the elder bushes. So I shortened the rod, pulling it 
in towards me quickly and dragging the jack through the water, 
The pliant wire had cut into the scales and skin. He might 
have been safely left suspended over the stream all day; but in 
the eagerness of the moment I was not satisfied till I had him 
up on the mound. ‘Six jack strung on a twisted withy’ 
formed a fairly good bag that day. That is evidently no ‘tale 
of the imagination,’ but a genuine bit of history, and one 
marvels at the close acquaintance with fish nature, and the 
means for the circumvention thereof, in a lad of Jefferies’ age at 
the time. To those who wish—and who will not wish ?—to 
study further the wonders of that marvellous brook, a perusal 
of ‘The Amateur Poacher’ is commended, together with a 
course of ‘ Bevis,’ with sundry of Jefferies’ articles which he 
contributed to magazines. 

And what of the Mere—the wide and mysterious sea of an 
imaginative boyhood? Concerning it a volume might be written, 
with Jefferies’ references and descriptions for text. It is an 
extensive sheet of water, situated near Coate farm—separated 
from it, indeed, only by the meadow. It serves as a prosaic 
reservoir, but its uses do not detract from its beauty. The 
greater part of ‘Bevis, the Story of a Boy,’ is taken up with 
adventures on the mere or on its shores. While ‘ Bevis’ and 
his chum were supposed to be on a visit at a distance they were 
really living in a hut on the island in the mere. Here they 
practised shooting with a marvellous matchlock (evidently an 
imaginary outcome of the old gun in the garret, after its stock 
had been burnt), and did a variety of adventurous things such 
as appeal to the boy of naturalistic and sporting turn—and to 
the man who has something of the boy still in him. It must 
be admitted that the wonderful island is mainly the creation of 
Jefferies’ imagination ; for, though there is an island in the 
mere, it is a very small one, and is near the shore. It was by 
the mere that the young gunner made acquaintance with the 
wild-duck shooting which he so enthusiastically describes here 
and there. And there is something peculiarly fascinating in 
duck shooting. Who does not remember his first duck—even 
though, it may be, it was shot ‘sitting ’—-while the first fair shot 
that brings a duck on the wing to the ground, with a ‘ whop,’ is 
never to be forgotten. On the day on which the photographs 
of the mere were taken there was a coating of ice on the water, 
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and far out there huddled together a group of duck, bringing to 
mind Jefferies’ descriptions of the mere and the birds in winter : 
‘All day long the ducks will stand or waddle to and fro on the 
ice in the centre of the lake or mere, far out of reach and ready 
to rise at the slightest alarm.’ The setting up and levelling of 
the camera put them to flight. 

The downs, so well described in more than one of Jefferies’ 
articles, show up above the promontory on the other side of the 
mere ; but it was impossible to follow our guide so far away. 


THE MERE—THE ISLAND AND WRECK 


On the way back to the house the corner of a field was 
passed which, like a place seen in a half dream, was strangely 
familiar. Recognition was almost instant. Why, it was the 
very spot where Jefferies shot his first wood-pigeon! There 
was no mistaking it—‘the rabbits had scratched the yellow sand 
right out into the grass—it is always very much brighter in 
colour where they have just been at work—and the fern, already 
almost yellow too, shaded the mouths of their buries. The 
bramble bushes grew out from the mound and filled the space 
between it and the elm.’ One almost expected to see the waiting 
gunner lying on the grass with his gun beside him, ‘the broad 
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glittering trigger-guard quite hot in the sun,’ ‘when, suddenly, 
there was a slight rustling among the boughs of an oak in the 
other hedge, as of wings against twigs. It was a wood-pigeon, 
better game than a rabbit. . . . A beautiful bird he was on the 
bough, perched well in view and clearly defined against the sky 
behind ; and my eye travelled along the groove on the breech 
and up the barrel, and so to the sight and across to him; and 
the finger, which always would keep time with the eye, pulled 
at the trigger. A mere puff of a report, and then a desperate 
fluttering in the tree and a cloud of white feathers floating above 
the hedge, and a heavy fall among the bushes. He was down, 
and Orion’s spaniel (that came racing like mad from the rick- 
yard the instant he heard the discharge) had him in a moment. 
Orion followed quickly. Then the shepherd came up, rather 
stiff on his legs from rheumatism, and stepped the distance, 
declaring it was thirty yards good; after which we all walked 
home in triumph.’ A wood-pigeon, killed at thirty yards, with 
a pinch of powder (which was all that was allowed) and a pipe- 
head full of shot! What could mortal boy, just promoted to the 
independent use of a gun, desire more ? 

Going down the steep, wooded bank from the mere to the 
meadow, a shed was passed that might well once have been the 
original of the picture drawn in‘ Traitors on the Gibbet.’ ‘The 
coombe was full of fir trees, and by them stood a long narrow 
shed—the roof ruinous, but the plank walls intact. . . . This long 
shed, a greenish-grey from age and mouldering wood, became a 
place of much interest. Along the back there were three rows 
of weasels and stoats nailed through the neck to the planks. 
There had been a hundred in each row—about three hundred 
altogether. . . . But the end of the shed was the place where the 
more distinguished offenders were gibbeted. To the nails at 
the top strong beaks and black feathers adhered. . . . On the next 
row the black and white of magpies and the blue of jays alter- 
nated. . . . Hawks filled the third row. Kestrels were the most 
numerous, but there were many sparrow-hawks. . . . But the last 
and lowest row, that was also nearest on a level with the face of 
a person looking at the gallows, was the most striking. This 
grand tier was crowded with owls. The white owl gave the 
prevalent tint, side by side with brown wood owls, and scattered 
among the rest a few horned owls—a mingling of white, yellow- 
ish-brown, and tawny feathers.’ Then follows one of the excel- 
lent bits of description which abound in Jefferies’ writings : 
‘The delicate texture of the owl’s feathers is yery remarkable ; 
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these birds remind me of a huge moth.’ In ‘The Gamekeeper 
at Home,’ again, there are reminiscences of this gibbet. 

But Swindon was nearly three miles off, and trains do not 
wait even for a lingering admirer of a prince of naturalists and 
sportsmen, and so the stay had to be cut short. It was difficult 
to realise that a busy town was no farther away, for Coate 
might be in the heart of the wilds as far as bird and other life is 


THE FIR PLANTATION—NEAR THE MERE. (A FAMOUS 
PLACE FOR WOOD-PIGEONS. ) 


concerned. It is an admirable hunting-ground for one anxious 
to become conversant with Nature. 

In this paper Richard Jefferies at home has been mainly 
Richard Jefferies as a boy. Indeed, it could not well be other- 
wise, seeing that most of his sporting in the neighbourhood was 
done in his early days. In the fullest sense he dwelt in heart 
at Coate all his days, though stern necessity kept him away in 
body for many years. But in his case the boy was very 
emphatically father of the man ; and the grown-up man was as 
keen—though less exuberant in his keenness—as the boy. At 
Coate he learned to read the book of Nature accurately and 
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sympathetically, and there he became acquainted with the 
secret which made Nature readable to him anywhere. He was 
a good sportsman, and a great naturalist. Of the latter little 
has been said here, for obvious reasons. Like the chaffinch of 


one of his occasional poems, while the world was large, and he 


knew it, 
His fir-tree is the centre of it all. 


For, like the chaffinch still, he never really wandered from the 


homestead all his days : 
The humble-bee the wide wood-world may roam; 


One feather’s breadth I will not stir from home. 


He never did; for his heart was in Coate and Coate was in 
his heart from birth to sadly too early death ;;and he who 
would know Richard Jefferies, and read his books with under- 
standing, must know him as he was at home. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also be 
given away each month, each of them consisting of an original 
drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Maga- 
zine. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE JULY COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the July competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. C. V. A. Peel, Oxford ; 
Miss N. Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, S.W.; Mr. H. B. Clut- 
terbuck, Tunbridge Wells ; Mr. C. Thompson, Brampton ; Mrs. 
R. L. Heygate, Norton Hall, Worcester ; Miss Constance Peel, 
Ebury St., S.W.; Mr. H.W. Bayly, Cape Town; Mr. S. Lucas 
Tooth, Queen’s Gate, S.W.; Mrs. Westripp-Dawson, co. Tipper- 
ary ; and Mr. A. F, Langdon, Littleover Hill, Derby. Original 
drawings have been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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HENLEY REGATTA, VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 
Photograph taken by Mr. C. V. A. Peel, Oxford 


POLO AT HURLINGHAM. STUDENTS v. RANELAGH 
Photograph taken by Miss N. Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 
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OAKSEY HUNT STEEPLECHASES 
Photograph taken by Mr. H,. B, Clutterbuck, Tunbridge Wells 


THE TRAINING HOME AT BRAMPTON 
Photograph taken by Mr, C. Thompson, Brampton, Cumberland 
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COOL CONTENT 


Photograph taken by Mrs. R. L. Hevgate, Norton Hall, Worcester 


TROUT FISHING ON THE ITHON, LLANDRINDOD WELLS 
Photogrash taken by Mr. J. W. Evans, Seaford, Sussex 
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POLO AT HURLINGHAM 
Photograph taken by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 


THE HIGH JUMP. PLUMER’S WANDERERS’ SPORTS, SILVERTON, MAY Igo1I 
Photograph taken by Mr. H. W. Bayly, Cape Town 
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HENLEY REGATTA. BETWEEN THE RACES 
Photograph taken by Mr. C. V. A. Peel, Oxford 


RED DEER IN GARMDON PARK 
Photograph taken by Mr. S. Lucas Tooth, Queen's Gate, S.W. 
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A GOOD DAY WITH THE SPRINGBUCK IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Photograph taken by Mrs, Percy Ashenden, Cape Town 


WATER-FOWL SHOOTING CEYLON 
Photograph taken by Mr. W. W. Curtis, Highclere, Coventry 
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‘LIVING WHIST’ AT CLIFTON 
Photograph taken by Mr. A. H. Hawke, Bristol 


DISMOUNTED CAVALRY. OFFICERS’ (IN COSTUME) MULE RACE AT THE 
IST CHESHIRE REGIMENTAL SPORTS AT QUETTA 


Photograph taken by Mr. A. W. White, 2nd Suffolk Regiment, Quetta, Baluchistan 
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TWIN CHESTNUT MARES, THE PROPERTY OF COLONEL BARKLIE MCCALMONT 
Photograph taken by Miss J. Curtis, Hamble, South Hants 


PETERBOROUGH FOXHOUND SHOW, JULY IgoI. WARWICKSHIRE ENTRY IN CLASS I.. 
FOR BEST COUPLE OF UN-ENTERED HOUNDS 


Photograph taken by Mrs. William Whatman, Catton Hall, Norwich 
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A TIGHT LINE 
Photograph taken by Mr. A. F. Langdon, Littleover Hill, Derty 


SNIPE SHOOTING NEAR CALCUTTA. SHIKARI AND COOLIES 
Photograph taker by Mr. W. Wilson, Calcutta 


‘LADIES’’ DAY AT THE TOXOPHILITE CLUB, REGENT'S PARK, JUNE 28, I90E 


Photograph taken by AJiss W. Stansfeld, Queen's Gate, S. W. 


SHOOTING BLESBOK IN THE TRANSVAAL 


Photograph taken by Major W. C. Staveley, R.F.A., Chester 
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BEENHAM YEARLINGS AT ASCOT WAITING FOR THE SALE RING 


Photograph taken by Mr. L. KR. Rayner, Elgin Avenue, W. 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS ON S.S. ‘ORATAVA’ ON THE WAY TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Photograph taken by Mr. C. L. Estridge, Repton 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


WHEN Lord Rosebery’s Ladas yearlings were first seen at 
Newmarket, where they were being trained by Walters, they 
provoked a chorus of admiration. Sailor Lad, Epsom Lad, 
Cateran Lad, Epsom Lass, were certainly a remarkably good- 
looking lot, and it was natural that great things should have 
been expected of them. For a long time it seemed that this 
expectation would not be fulfilled. Epsom Lad did, it is true, 
beat Diamond Jubilee at Goodwood ; but the King’s horse was 
known to be so uncertain that this did not necessarily mean 
much, and when, in October 1900, at the sale of Lord Rosebery’s 
horses in training, Cateran Lad fetched 1200 guineas, and 
Epsom Lad 150 guineas less, they seemed to be fairly well 
sold. The purchaser of the latter horse, however, was a lucky 
man, for, on Epsom Lad’s first appearance in his new owner- 
ship, he easily won the Princess of Wales’ Stakes, worth £7185, 
and a fortnight afterwards, owing in a great measure to the 
remarkable skill of the South American jockey Gomez, who 
rode home bare-backed, holding in his left hand the saddle 
which had slipped from under him, Epsom Lad secured the 
Eclipse Stakes, worth £10,067. As it is not at all improbable 
that Epsom Lad will add the Jockey Club Stakes to this total, 
to say nothing of other races, Mr. Kincaid, his present owner, 
has certainly done well. The picture shows the son of Ladas 
and Disorder with Gomez up, and his trainer Alvarez at his 
head. To the uncountable pages that have been written about 
‘The Partridge’ much need not here be added, particularly in 
view of the fact that the present number includes an article on 
the subject, by a keen and sympathetic observer whose pleasant 
paper contains not a little which, it is hoped, will be new to 
at any rate many readers. Of all game birds the partridge is 
perhaps the most essentially English ; a delightfully picturesque 
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creature in the field and fallow, unsurpassable as an object of 
sport and a most succulent dainty when he has fulfilled his 
destiny. These ducks have lighted on ‘A Pleasant Corner ’—a 
sunny bank by the side of a mere, an ideal spot for the enjoy- 
ment of the duck tribe. For the fourth picture, ‘Over in 
There!’ we are indebted to the kindness of the artist, Mr. C. 
Lutyens, who has been good enough to place this spirited 
composition at our disposal. It has before been noted in these 
pages that Mr. Lutyens is an experienced sportsman as well as 
an admirable painter, and though the combination has before 
been known, in Sir Francis Grant, John Leech, and a few 
other instances, it is a very rare one. We believe that this is 
one of several hunting pictures, all noteworthy for their 
accuracy and spirit, which have never been exhibited. 


BADMINTON ‘NOTA BENE’ 


THERE can be no sort of doubt that infinitely the most satisfactory way of 
placing guests at a big shoot is to let them draw lots for the positions they 
are to occupy. Every man then gets a fair chance of a good place; heart- 
burnings are avoided; no one can feel that he is slighted and that some one 
else is unduly favoured. The rough-and-ready way is to tear up a sheet of 
paper into bits, write numbers on each, and let the shooters choose ; but 
sometimes one has not a sheet of paper in a shooting-coat pocket, or a pencil 
is not handy; besides, the process takes time. The ingenious Mr. Albert 
Barker of Bond Street has patented a most convenient device for use instead 
of the bits of paper, in the shape of the ‘ Pathfinder,’ a neat little contrivance 
resembling a match-case, made in gold or silver, and so constructed that when 
opened slips of metal, with a number on each, appear in the shape of a fan, 
The guests pick, and return the slips to their places, to be ready for another 
day. During the shooting season the ‘ Pathfinder’ can be attached to one’s 
watch-chain. Cases on the same plan, it may be added, are made for matches, 
for cigarettes, for both combined, and for various other purposes. 


A ‘Jaeger tailor’ has a strong recommendation to start with, inasmuch 
as the material on which he works possesses valuable properties of its own; 
and when the material is made up with that special knowledge of sporting 
requirements which is to such a great extent the exception and not the rule, 
the ‘Jaeger tailor’ deserves very particular notice. The firm which suggests 
these remarks is that of Messrs. Askew and Co. of 42 Conduit Street, at whose 
establishment may be found, hanging up and ready for fitting, garments for 
every conceivable purpose and place, from the backwoods to Bond Street, 
and their illustrated catalogue will be found full of useful hints for sportsmen 
at home and abroad. 


While many medical authorities prescribe alcohol others forbid it, and 
those who adopt the latter advice, and are in search of a non-alcoholic stimu- 
lant, will do well to try the Kola Tonic, prepared from the Kola nut (Sterculia 
acuminata). It is much used and appreciated by very many sportsmen and 
athletes, both as a liqueur and mixed with plain or aerated water. The 
manufacturers are the Pure Water Co. (Limited) of Battersea Park. 
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BY “RAPIER” 


A HORSE that has been much talked about and that afterwards 
comes out and wins a good race is readily magnified into a 
wonder. Usually, it may be incidentally added, he then gets 
beaten and is unduly depreciated; but this is by the way. 
Duke of Westminster was rumoured to be something extra- 
ordinary, and after his success at Ascot in the New Stakes 
his fame grew mightily ; for it was declared that he was far 
from being right—he had not recovered from a cough, was 
lame, &c.—and Flying Lemur, who was not in the first five, 
came from Kingsclere with a reputation. If the latter had 
been second at Ascot the winner would have been further 
magnified ; as it was Flying Lemur’s running was set down as 
too bad to be true, though it may not have been very far wrong. 
At Goodwood, however, it appeared that the animal in the New 
Stakes that was unable to exhibit true form was Game Chick 
and not Duke of Westminster ; for the filly, beaten three lengths 
at Ascot, ran her conqueror to a head in the Richmond Stakes, 
and thus we get some sort of key to the two-year-old form. 
Duke of Westminster is about the same animal as Game Chick 
and consequently as Royal Lancer. What Sceptre and 
Lavengro may be is not yet discoverable, nor will it be safe to 
draw any conclusion from gossip and rumour until the state of 
the case has been publicly demonstrated. I continue to believe 
that the two-year-olds are above the average of recent seasons. 


It is accepted as practically certain that Volodyovski will 
win the St. Leger, and very possibly the belief is well founded. 
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What else can win? Veronese stays; but Volodyovski not 
only beat him five lengths in the Derby, but beat him also when 
he ran wretchedly behind St. Maclou at Newmarket in the spring. 
Volodyovski was third, twelve lengths behind the winner ; 
Veronese unplaced started favourite, Ian, penalised, was close 
up in the Eclipse, beaten a head by Epsom Lad and a head in 
front of Disguise II]. The three-year-old carried rather more than 
weight for age. This was a highly respectable show, but Ian was 
avery long way off in the Derby. Fortunatus ran with ex- 
ceptional gameness at Goodwood, and I suppose a horse must 
stay to win the Cup from even Inquisitive and Fleur d’Eté, 
both fillies receiving a heap of weight. Fortunatus, however, 
did nothing to suggest that he could beat Volodyovski. Mares 
have done remarkable things in September, and Aida defeated 
Volodyovski (receiving 10 lb.) as a two-year-old. Her running 
in the Eclipse when she was not nearly herself need not be 
considered ; but it may be well to remember that she was not 
many inches behind William the Third in the Newmarket 
Stakes, and therefore, ‘in form,’ is only about a length behind 
Volodyovski. Now in the ‘mares’ month’ a filly is not seldom 
more than a length better than she was, relatively, in the spring 
and summer, so that if Aida should win the Leger it certainly 
need not cause much astonishment. 


What is the average score of a leading county eleven? In 
an old Sporting Magazine, 1793, | find the account of a match 
—for 500 guineas a side, as well nigh all big cricket matches 
were in those days when the stakes were not 1000 guineas 
—between the gentlemen of Mary-le-bone and Hornchurch. 
Mary-le-bone—the word is carefully divided—made 56 and 
68, their opponents 54 and 72; and there is a note, saying 
‘usual betting upon a good eleven is that they do or do not get 
110.’ Scores have gone up greatly if these were the current 
odds rather more than a century since. Credit for a wicket 
was not, I note, given to the bowler unless he actually removed 
the bails. When a man was caught only the catcher figured in 
the score sheet. The Lord Winchilsea of the period in the first 
innings caught two Hornchurch players and ‘stumpt’ another. 


From the passage with regard to the good eleven getting 
or not getting 110, I glanced at the current daily paper. The 
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man who laid against the score in question being made would 
of late have had a shockingly bad time of it! Here are some 
of the totals: Kent, 293 and 202 (for six wickets, innings 
declared closed); Surrey, 115 and 230. The 115 was about the 
worst performance of the day I have chanced upon, for other 
totals are: London County, 633, against M.C.C. and Ground, 
501; Cambridgeshire, a feeble county, 94—here the layer 
against 110 would have a solitary success—and 213, against 
M.C.C. and Ground, 409 (for seven wickets, innings declared 


AN OLD STYLE OF SALMON FISHING: VIEW ON THE TEES AT DINSDALE, 
NEAR DARLINGTON 
closed) ; Wiltshire, 491, against Devon, 127 and 331 ; Sussex, 
236, and 466 for one wicket, against Somerset, 560 (for eight 
wickets, innings declared closed) ; Lancashire, 183 (for five 
wickets, innings declared closed), and 260 for nine wickets and 
a closure, against Derbyshire, 209 ; Leicestershire, 272 and 
322 (for five wickets, innings declared closed), against War- 
wickshire, 203 and 173 ; and Notts, 460 and 219, against 415 
and 238 for one wicket. Among the above are these ‘cen- 
turies’: Thompson, M.C.C., 247; Bird, Wiltshire, tog ; Sand- 
ford, Devon, 164; Brann, 167, Mr. C. B. Fry, not out, 119, 
and K. S. Ranjitsinhji, not out, 285, Sussex; Mr. L.C. H. 
Palairet, 194, and Lewis, 120, Somerset ; Dr. W. G. Grace, 
132, and W. L. Murdoch, 222, London County ; G.G. Hearne, 
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115, Mr. C. C. T. Doll, not out, 224, M.C.C. and Ground ; 
Mr. A. O. Jones, 149, and Iremonger, 133, Notts; Carpenter, 
118, and Mr. A. J. Turner, 120, Essex. These are character- 
istic results of contemporary cricket. What figures should 
nowadays be substituted for the 110 about a good side getting 
which, in 1793, it was even betting ? 


Mr. J.W. Pattison very kindly sends the following interesting 
account of an old style of salmon-fishing. He writes: ‘The en- 
closed is an illustration of a method of salmon-fishing very much 
in vogue till within the last few 
years. The net (known as the 
Shackle net) was fixed by rings 
on a pole about 20 ft. long 
and consisted of a 2 in. mesh 
(called the sheeting) on each 
side of which was another net 
of 12 in. or 13 in. mesh (called 
the armour or wall). When the 
fish struck the net, the fine 
mesh (sheeting) was driven 
through the armour, and thus 
formed a bag from which there 
was no escape. About three 
or four years ago this net was 
declared illegal, and is now a 
thing of the past. 

‘Here, too, is a picture of an 
old salmon-fisher who for more 
than 40 years practised this 
style of fishing. In the boat 
is seen his shackle net, while in his hand is a pole used as 
a support, and also for poking in deep pools where salmon 
might be lying.’ 


AN OLD SALMON FISHER 


I have had I think exactly a dozen letters from various 
devotees of rowing and sculling, asking if they may write articles 
on the Henley Regatta question, and I find that their opinions 
are just equally divided : for exactly half of the correspondents 
say that foreigners should not be allowed to compete, and the 
other half would admit all challengers. I confess to being 
much influenced in all things, and assuredly in things connected 
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with boating, by the opinion of Dr. Warre ; but nevertheless | 
do not like the idea of excluding any crew—of genuine 
amateurs understood—that desires to compete. It is said that 
these foreign crews would train carefully and that some of the 
English amateurs, having other occupations, could not do so ; 
but surely it would be possible for leading clubs to find efficient 
crews that could manage for the credit of English rowing to 
get themselves fit? Now that foreign crews have been allowed 
to enter and contend, to exclude them would look particularly 
bad. We should inevitably hear that the English were afraid of 
healthy rivalry, that they were going down hill and did not 
want the truth to be made apparent. All the records of athletic 
performances made in the States would be emphasised, and we 
should be significantly reminded of what American trainers 
and jockeys had done. ‘ Let them all come and may the best 
men win’ seems to me the sportsmanlike decision. 


In my old magazine, by the way, I find what seems to me 
a very probable explanation of some of the marvellous ‘ records ’ 
that have come down from olden days—the origin of the sort 
of assertion that Eclipse galloped a mile a minute, whereas 
those who know something of horses and of galloping are not 
to be persuaded that he ever did the distance in a shorter time 
than rather over one minute and two-thirds of another. We 
know how long it was before the record, taken authoritatively, 
came down to 1 minute 40 seconds. Speaking of Childers 
(1793), my magazine says : ‘He has run round the course at 
Newmarket, which is little less than four miles, in 6 minutes 
40 seconds. I do not know whether ‘round the course at 
Newmarket’ means the ‘Round Course’ at Newmarket. It 
seems probable, and, if so, it is nearly half a mile short of four 
miles—to be exact, 3 miles, 4 furlongs, 138 yards. That, if 
my arithmetic be correct, is at the rate of about a mile in 1 
minute 52 seconds. 
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